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decoration.  ( The  original  is  in  the  Bibl.  Nat.  and  is  fully  described  in  Marius  Michel .  La 
Relitire  Francaise,  ’  Paris,  1880,  p.  30. ) 


Printers’  Flowers  and  Arabesques 

I 

HE  literature  of  printing  should  be  extensive  and 
learned.  The  fun&ion  of  printing  has  been  extensive 
and  learned  and  if  printing  is  the  other  brain  of  man, 
the  brain  itself  should  make  its  honourable  acknow¬ 
ledgement.  The  superficial  observer,  indeed,  might  be 
pardoned  for  thinking  that  the  debt  has  been  paid  with 
interest. 

But  there  are  curious  gaps — many  more  in  the  literature  of  printing 
than  in  the  printing  of  literature.  Bibliographical  scholarship  has  not 
yet  concerned  itself  in  detail,  for  instance,  with  the  sixteenth-century 
Venetian  printers.  Indeed,  if  any  whole  century  can  be  said  to  be 
negle&ed  as  regards  its  typographical  history,  it  is  the  sixteenth.  The 
bibliographical  scientists  have  been  wrapped  up  alike  in  the  open 
wonders  and  in  the  secret  problems  of  the  incunables.  If  the  sixteenth 
century  is  the  century  of  perfection,  the  fifteenth  is  the  century  of  marvel : 
dealing  with  the  fifteenth  they  are  historians,  worshippers  of  beginnings, 
rather  than  calm  appraisers  of  what  beSt  serves  the  needs  and  interests  of 
c  the  art 5  to-day.  Perhaps  this  is  the  embracing  reason  for  the  negleCt  of 
any  research  into  one  of  the  moSt  interesting  and  charming  incidents  of 
typography  in  the  sixteenth  century— the  period  more  fruitful  in  lessons 
than  any  before  or  since,  the  period  which  governs  modern  printing. 
Those  typographical  incidents  (or,  as  they  quickly  became,  that  typo¬ 
graphical  scheme)  were  the  decoration  of  books  by  means  of  printers’ 
flowers,  fleurons,  vignettes  de  fonte,  roslein,  as  they  are  variously  known. 
The  available  references  to  printers’  flowers  are  few  and  altogether  in- 
comprehensive.  Luckombe,  in  his  History  of  Printings  London,  1771, 
gives  many  specimens,  but  is  altogether  unaware  of  their  historical 
interest.  He  writes  :  ‘  It  is  to  be  feared  that  Head-pieces,  Facs.,  and  tail¬ 
pieces  of  Flowers  will  not  long  continue  either  in  England,  France,  or 
Germany,  considering  that  the  contriving  and  making  them  up  is 
attended  with  considerable  trouble  and  loss  of  time  ;  and  as  no  allowance 
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is  made  for  this  it  will  not  be  Strange  if  but  few  shall  be  found  who  will 
give  instances  of  their  fancy’  (p.  289).  Moxon  and  Johnson,  in  the 
Mechanic^ Exercises  (§  2,^2)  and  Typography  (II,  73)  respectively,  were  also 
completely  unaware  of  the  historical  aspeCt  of  the  flowers  used  in  their  day. 

Fertel,  in  his  La  Science  Pratique  de  ITmprimerie  (St.  Omer,  1723), 
gives  a  chapter  to  vignettes  and  fleurons,  but  is  concerned  only  with 
their  use,  and  deals  chiefly  with  such  as  are  made  in  wood  and  copper. 
He  has  one  paragraph  as  to  the  use  of  fleurons  de  fonte  (p.  55). 

Fournier  treats  of  the  matter  in  a  precise  and  scientific  fashion.  He 
devotes  to  them  two  chapters  (pp.  171  to  176  of  the  first  volume  of  the 
Manuel  Typographique ,  Paris,  1764).  But  he  is  concerned  with  describing 
the  methods  of  designing  and  making  the  flowers,  while  his  history 
is  confined  to  the  Statement,  ‘  Les  petits  ornements  mobiles,  qu’on 
nomme  vignettes,  font  une  partie  de  Part  qui  a  ete  negligee  par  nos 
anciens  graveurs  :  ce  qu’ils  en  ont  fait  merite  peu  de  consideration,  tant 
pour  le  nombre  que  pour  la  figure.  Ce  n’est  que  depuis  une  trentaine 
d’annees  que  ITmprimerie  s’eSt  enrichie  dans  cette  partie,  premierement 
par  les  graveurs  de  ITmprimerie  royale,  secondement  par  ce  que  j’ai  fait 
en  ce  genre  pour  les  autres  imprimeries  du  royaume.’  This  ‘secondement’ 
is  meant  humbly  enough,  but  it  does  not  alter  one’s  judgement  that  it 
was  Fournier’s  own  distinguished  part  in  the  designing  of  new  French 
flowers  which  blinded  him  to  the  fads  of  the  case  about  the  old.  (For 
examples  of  eighteenth-century  French  flowers,  including  Fournier’s,  see 
figs.  29-33.)  Again,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Manuel  (1776)  Fournier 
gives  thirty-one  pages  of  flower  specimens,  and  himself  uses  them  through¬ 
out  the  book ;  but  has  no  word  as  to  their  origin.  And  Mr.  Updike  (to  leap 
146  years),  in  his  monumental  volumes  Printing  Types:  Their  Hi fiory,  Forms, 
and  Use  (Harvard,  1922),  gives  a  rich  display  of  flowers,  but  contents 
himself  with  two  quotations  concerning  them.  Of  these  one  is  from 
Rowe  Mores’s  Dissertation  up  on  English  Typographical  Founders  and  Foundries 1 

1  Rowe  Mores  suggests  that  a  number  of  printers’  flowers  have  symbolical  mean¬ 
ings.  What  is  certain  is  that  the  theory  elaborated  in  one  whole  large  volume 
{New  Light  on  the  Renaissance,  by  Harold  Bayley)  is  quite  untenable.  Mr.  Bayley 
soberly  urges  that  the  whole  business  of  flowers  and  water-marks  was  a  code 
between  persecuted  religious  seds.  He  instances  the  frequency  with  which  a  line 
of  flowers  in  a  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-century  book  will  be  interrupted  by  an 
exclamation  mark  or  note  of  interrogation.  Is  it  to  be  thought,  he  argues,  that 
printers,  who  are  precise  fellows,  would  allow  such  things  out  of  slovenliness  ? 
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(London,  1788);  the  other,  a  notable  passage  from  Mr.  W.  A,  Dwiggins. 
The  latter  of  these  we  shall  presently  quote ;  all  that  needs  to  be  said  at  the 
moment  is  that  they  are  unhidorical,  indeed  almost  antihiftorical.  Thus 
with  the  exception  of  some  notes  preliminary  to  this  article,  and  by  its 
authors,  published  in  odd  places  and  times,  the  history  of  fleurons  and 
the  designs  from  which  they  were  developed  has  never  even  been  sketched. 

It  is  not,  we  believe,  necessary  to  write  more  than  a  few  words  as  to  the 
nature  and  importance  of  this  florid  (we  use  the  word  with  no  ill-mean¬ 
ing)  system  of  decoration.  There  are  scores  of  different  flowers  ;  they  can 
be  combined  in  hundreds  of  different  ways.  What  is  common  to  them, 
what  makes  the  system,  is  the  fad  that  the  unit  of  decoration  is  itself  an 
ordinary  metal  ty  pe  of  the  varying  type-sizes,  caSt  by  the  typefounder,  set 
as  type,  and  bearing,  instead  of  a  letter  symbol,  a  formal  design1  moSt 

Never !  he  answers  ;  it  must  be  — ssh ! — a  code.  The  truth  is — as  the  compositor 
who  set  his  book  could  have  explained  to  him — that  it  constantly  happens  that  a 
line  of  flowers  cannot  be  set  to  exadly  the  same  width  as  the  type  they  accompany. 
One  more  flower,  and  the  width  is  exceeded — a  moSt  troublesome  thing  from  a 
technical  point  of  view ;  one  less,  and  the  line  of  flowers  is  short,  and  looks  ugly. 
The  compositor  was  in  such  a  case  allowed  to  fill  the  line  by  the  introduction  into 
the  flowers  of  any  sort  (usually  he  needed  only  a  narrow  one,  and  needed  it  tall, 
therefore  turning  to  the  punctuation  points  we  have  mentioned)  from  his  types  to 
‘  bump  out  ’  the  fleurons  to  the  requisite  width. 

1The  asterisk  (or  aSterism,  as  Luckombe  calls  it)  is  to  be  reckoned  a  flower. 
It  appears  as  an  ornament  in  the  Aldine  Hypnerotomachia  (Venice,  1499)  and  in 
ha  Fontaine  des  Amoureux,  Nouvellement  imprimee  a  Paris ,  by  J.  Janot  (without 
date,  but  about  1510),  where  it  appears  in  its  natural  setting  amid  other  flowers. 
It  had  beautiful  use  in  the  books  of  Jean  de  Tournes.  It  was  also  employed  as  a 
mark  for  a  lacuna  or  corrupt  text,  within  the  text  itself  and  of  a  size  equal  to  a  full- 
faced  letter,  i.e.  body,  ascender  and  descender  (see  the  Lactantius  of  Aldus,  Venice, 
1535).  Finally  it  was  used  specifically  to  supply  the  place  of  letters  in  names,  when 
it  was  considered  indiscreet  to  print  them  fully,  and  only  much  later  as  a  necessary 
mark  of  reference  when  notes  were  taken  from  their  marginal  position  and  put 
at  the  foot  of  the  page.  Thereafter  regarded  as  a  dock  part,  for  this  kind  of 
punChiational  work,  of  every  type  face,  it  was,  all  unconscious  of  its  true  fird 
purpose,  revived  as  a  flower.  Luckombe  says, c  In  satyrising  persons  in  pamphlets 
and  public  papers,  the  aderism  is  of  great  service ;  for  it  is  but  putting  the  fird 
letter  of  a  person’s  name,  with  some  aderisms  after  it,  and  ill-natured  people  think 
they  may  characterize,  and  even  libel,  their  betters  without  redriCtion.  After  isms 
may  serve  inftead  of  a  line  of  small  flowers,  if  they  are  set  to  dand  progressively ; 
and  they  perform  the  same  service  when  they  are  put  alternately,  one  set  the  right 
way  and  the  next  inverted.’  ( Hiftoryand  Art  of  Printing,  London,  1771.  Our  italics.) 
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letter-like  in  feeling,  in  balance,  and  in  c  colour.’  These  units  are  letters  in 
the  language  of  decoration.  They  can  be  composed  by  the  capable  printer 
into  words,  into  sentences,  nay,  into  poems  or  proclamations  of  that 
mysterious  language. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  printer  and  his  customer  alike  these  units 
of  decoration  claim  a  remarkable  convenience  of  use.  First,  their  infinite 
variety  combined  with  economy  of  material :  they  need  never  grow  Stale 
or  unprofitable  (we  use  the  word  deliberately)  in  their  mission  of  making 
a  man  peruse  the  printed  message.  Then  their  flexibility  :  they  can  be 
composed  to  any  space,  any  height,  or  depth  ;  the  motive  of  the  border 
on  one  page  can  reappear  in  the  headpiece  of  another,  the  initial  to  a 
third,  the  tail-piece  to  a  fourth. 

Moreover,  these  flowers  were  developed,  not  merely  by  the  greatest  of 
the  type  designers  themselves,  but  by  those  very  type  designers  whose 
types  we  even  now  use  or  reproduce  in  our  beSt  daily  work.  Thus 
they  provide  to  the  present-day  printer  that  precise  harmony  of  colour 
between  type  and  ornament  which  is  the  essential  of  good  typography. 

Mr.  Updike  quotes  Mr.  Dwiggins  on  4  Caslon’s  ’  flowers  ;  his  admir¬ 
able  words  shall  Stand  here  as  a  manifesto  for  the  better  flowers  as  a  class; 
for,  in  fad,  Caslon  did  not  invent  his  flowers,  as  Mr.  Dwiggins  and  many 
besides  him  have  assumed,  but  copied  them  precisely  from  earlier 
ones : 

‘  To  a  designer’s  eye  they  have,  taken  as  individual  patterns,  an  inevitable 
quality,  a  finality  of  right  conStrudion.  Excellent  as  single  spots,  the  Caslon  flowers 
multiply  their  beauties  when  composed  in  bands  or  borders  as  ornamentation  for 
letterpress.  They  then  become  a  true  flowering  of  the  letter  forms — as  though 
particular  groups  of  words  had  been  told  off  for  special  ornamental  duty  and  had 
blossomed  at  command  into  intricate,  but  always  typographical,  patterns.  This 
faculty  possessed  by  the  Caslon  ornaments  of  keeping  an  unmistakable  type  quality 
through  all  their  graceful  evolutions  sets  them  apart  from  the  innumerable  offerings 
of  the  typefounders’  craft  as  a  unique  group.  The  proportion  of  printing  surface  to 
open  paper  ...  is  excellently  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  clean,  sharp  impression. 
Certain  ones  have  elements  broken  by  tint-lines  into  a  clear  printing  grey,  and  it 
will  be  observed  that  this  tint  is  not  the  grey  of  copper-plate,  but  has  the  weight  and 
solidity  of  a  printing  surface  backed  by  metal.’ 
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II 

This  article,  while  it  conne&s  the  general  history  of  fleurons  with  whole 
civilizations,  and  with  more  continents  than  one,  cannot  throw  much  light 
on  their  particular  personal  origins.  We  can,  however,  show  that  the 
major  part  of  the  fleurons  comes  out  of  the  East.  We  can  throw  light 
on  the  astonishing  course  of  the  great  oriental  mode  in  decoration 
which  had  here  its  moSt  enduring  result.  We  can  show  the  absorption 
of  the  Renaissance,  despite  all  its  fertility,  with  c  moresques  5  and 
‘  arabesques.5 

We  muSt  depid  the  moSt  masterful  craftsmen  of  that  time,  in  every  art 
and  craft  alike,  with  their  eyes  and  their  minds5  eyes  filled,  not  with 
original  patterns  but  with  those  they  found  in  their  lesson-books  of 
arabesques — repeating  over  and  over  again,  in  brilliant  variations  and 
extemporaries,  the  oriental  themes  of  an  amazing  series  of  pattern  books. 
We  can  show  the  first  early  pages  to  bear  flowers,  and  we  can  illustrate 
by  m  eans  of  the  variations  of  one  flower  made  in  successive  centuries,  the 
changing  taSte  and  colour  of  typography.  But  we  cannot  do  more  than 
surmise  as  to  what  designer  first  made  the  first  flower,  or  what  founder 
first  caSt  it. 

The  characteristic  foliation  and  interlacing  familiar  to  Students  of  his¬ 
toric  ornament  were  early  established  in  the  Mussulman  arts  and  crafts. 
We  find  identical  elements  in  the  Lashar  Mosque  at  Cairo  (built  969-972), 
and  in  the  Alhambra  at  Granada  (11 20-1400).  The  Persian,  Arabesque, 
or  Mauresque1  motives  as  we  may  term  them,  were  applied  to  metal-ware, 
pottery,  carpets,  garments,  mosaics,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  to  precious 
manuscripts  and  to  their  no  less  precious  bindings.  Incredible  ingenuity, 
versatility,  and  patience  went  to  the  making  of  the  arabesques.  The  essen¬ 
tial  beauty  and  grace  of  the  arabic  script  was  a  natural  assistance,  and  was 
beautifully  exploited  by  cunning  calligraphers  and  miniaturists.2  At 

1  The  term  Mauresque  or  Moresque  is  properly  used  only  in  respect  of  Moorish 
use  of  the  convention,  e.g.  the  decorations  in  the  Alhambra.  It  should  be  noted 
that,  unlike  Arabs  and  Moors,  the  Persians  were  free  to  introduce  animals  into 
their  graphic  arts. 

2  We  must  leave  the  question  of  the  origins  of  basic  elements  of  Mussulman 
conventional  ornament.  The  well-known  anthropologist  and  historian  of  mar¬ 
riage,  E.  A.  WeStermarck,  writes  that  ‘  it  seems  extremely  probable  that  belief 
in  the  evil  eye  has  exercised  a  very  extensive  influence  in  decorative  art,  though 
this  influence,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  largely  escaped  the  attention  of  students. 
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1 .  Diagram  of  one  of  the  most 
common  forms  of  Arabian  & 
Persian  architectural  ornament 
(tenth  century),  from  Charvet: 
Arts  Decoratifs ,  Paris,  s.d., 
p.  275. 


2.  A  twelfth-century  oriental 
calligrapher’s  ornament, whose 
outline  has  correspondence 
with  that  of  fig.  1.  Redrawn 
from  Moritz :  Arabic  Palaeo¬ 
graphy. 


3.  Element  from  a  French 
renaissance  woodcut  title- 
page  design  (de  Tournes, 
Lyons,  1557),  perhaps  de¬ 
signed  by  Bernard  Salomon. 


4  and  5.  Enlarged  reproductions  of  the  earliest  arabesque 
flowers.  Cast  on  four  metal  units  which  combine  to 
produce  the  outline  figure  resembling  1  and  2.  These  two 
flowers  occur  not  later  than  1557,  and  are  probably  of  Lyons 
or  Antwerp  provenance. 


6.  Another  early  variety  (founded 
in  two  pieces).  A  similar  motif  is 
to  be  found  in  a  woodcut  fleuron 
used  by  the  Trechsels,  Lyons, 
1540  (Baudrier,  XII,  280  bis). 


7.  A  unit  of  fig.  5,  with  an  additional  leaf 
(enlarged) . 


8.  A  simpler  form  of  fig.  7. 
This  flower  is  that  most  fre¬ 
quently  to'be  found  in  current 
printing  (enlarged). 
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9.  A  series  of  elements  redrawn  from  the  arabesque  borders  used  by  Jean  de  Tournes  (Lyons,  1557). 
(Compare  with  the  series  described  at  pages  39-42.) 
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p.  i  we  show  three  pages  from  a  MS.  Koran  finished  about  the 
year  1313,  which  will  give  some  idea  of  oriental  competence  in  this 
department. 

There  are  few  things  more  remarkable  than  the  persistence  of  orna¬ 
mental  motives  throughout  whole  centuries.  As  Mr.  O.  M.  Dalton  says, 
c  Once  well  planted,  they  appear  almost  ineradicable  ;  they  survive 
political  changes  and  are  handed  on  from  one  empire  to  another  until 
their  origin  is  forgotten  by  those  who  employ  them.  They  may  be  so 
modified  that  at  first  sight  they  are  hard  to  recognize.’1  In  spite  of  the 
lapse  of  centuries  and  consequent  development  of  tools  and  media, 
figures  1  to  8  will  enable  the  reader  to  follow  the  derivation  of  well-known 
printers’  flowers  from  the  elements  of  arabesque. 

How  came  it  that  the  Europe  of  the  sixteenth  century  should  be  so 
familiar  with  oriental  modes  ?  The  high-roads  to  that  Style  are  many  and 
clearly  marked.  Fifteenth-century  Venice  held  the  EaSt  in  fee.  Part  of  her 
tribute  from  Constantinople  was  paid  in  rich  silks  doubtless  bearing 
arabesque  designs.  Oriental  workmen  made  their  sword-hilts,  marvel¬ 
lously  encruSted  or  chased  with  arabesques,  in  many  a  city  of  Italy  :  they 
had  their  own  quarters,  such  as  the  Fondaco  dei  Turchi  in  Venice.  Cara¬ 
vans  plied  between  the  EaSt  and  Palermo,  Amalfi,  and  Venice.  There  was 
besides  a  tributary  to  the  Stream  of  taSte  from  Spain — from  Spain  of  that 
great  mauresque,  the  Alhambra,  Spain  Still  of  the  Moors  in  its  artistic 
tendencies — in  the  shape  of  the  Hispano-Moresque  pottery.  Italy  was  the 
centre,  to  receive  and  to  give.  From  Italy,  under  the  4  home  industry  ’  im¬ 
petus  of  Marguerite  of  Navarre  and  Francis  I,  were  hired  such  masters 
as  Pellegrino  himself,  to  work  his  own  wonders  and  to  teach  the  French 
craftsmen  his  methods  and  his  patterns.  Thus  it  was  in  France,  and  not 
in  Italy,  that  the  remarkable  early  recension  of  arabesques  was  made  by 
an  Italian. 

From  the  year  1529  onwards  was  published  that  series  of  pattern  books, 

(See  WeStermarck  :  Magical  Basis  of  Moorish  Decorative  Art ,  in  Journal  of  Anthropo¬ 
logical  Institute ,  2  S.,  vii,  1904,  pp.  45,  21 1,  222.  The  professor  explains  that 
the  doftrine  of  the  evil  eye  prevails  not  only  in  Morocco  and  the  Mediterranean 
countries,  but  in  Persia  and  India.)  No  doubt  the  simple  forms  of  Greek  fret 
design  influenced  the  origins  of  entrelacs.  Strygowski  has  maintained,  as  against 
Riegl,  that  the  leaves  of  Mussulman  arabesques  are  not  derived  from  the  Greek 
acanthus,  but  are  debased  vine  forms.  We  are  disposed  to  agree  with  Strygowski. 

1  Cf.  Dalton,  Byzantine  Art  (Oxford,  1911),  p.  688. 
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10.  Entrelac,  by  Albrecht  Durer. 
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11.  A  page  from  Nicolo  Zoppino  :  Esemplario  di  lauoro  (Venice,  1530). 


TO 


PRINTERS’  FLOWERS  AND  ARABESQUES 

to  which  we  have  already  referred.  In  telling  the  story  of  the  fertile 
progenitor  of  the  printers’  flower  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  list  of  the 
most  important  of  these. 

(Nicolaus  Haussmann)  :  Eyn  neu  Modelbuch  (Zwickau,  1525).1 

Anonymous  :  Ein  neu  Formbucblein  (?  Augsburg,  15  28). 2 

Anonymous  :  Ein  neu  getruckt  model  Buchli  auff  aufs  nehen  und  bortten 
wircken  yun  der  laden  annd  lanngenn  geStell.  Ganntz  gerecht  nach 
abteilung  der  feden  tzal  (?  Augsburg,  15  29). 3 

Alex  Paganino :  (1529  probably):  II  Burato,  Libro  Primo  de  Rechami. 
Opera  noua.4  Also  Eibri  Secondo,  Ter%o,  Quarto. 

N.  Zoppino  :  Esemplario  di  Eauori  (Venice,  1530). 

Francesco  Pellegrino:  Ea  Fleur  de  la  Science  de  Portraiture:  Patrons  de 
Broderie  fagon  arabicque  etytalique  (Paris,  15  30). 5 

G.  A.  Vavassore  :  Esemplario  di  Eauori  (Venice,  1 5  30—1 5  3 1).6 

Christian  Egenolff :  Modelbuch ,  aller  art  Nehewerck  &  Stickens  (Frankfurt 
a.M.,  1533). 

1  Of  this  oldest  known  pattern  book  for  needlework  one  copy  is  recorded.  It 
exists  at  the  Dresden  Kunstgewerbe  Schule. 

2  Contains  at  sig  E’z  an  arabesque  band ;  cf.  the  facsimile  in  Fairfax  Murray, 
Catalogue  of  Early  German  Books  (1913),  p.  478. 

3  A  later  edition  of  Nicolaus  Haussmann  (Zwickau,  1525). 

4  Without  date.  It  was  reproduced  by  F.  Ongania,  Venice,  in  1878,  and  by  him 
ascribed  to  1 5  27.  This  date  is  hardly  possible,  since  it  contains  copies  of  items  in 
Quentel’s  1527  Neu  Kunftlich  boich  (Cologne),  which,  one  of  the  earliest  pattern 
books,  does  not  contain  arabesque. 

5  Neither  Portraiture  nor  Broderie  is  here  confined  in  meaning  to  a  particular  art  or 
craft :  they  are  decorative  terms  common  to  all.  One  of  the  earliest  English  books 
treating  of  engraving,  The  Jewell  House  of  Art,  by  Hughe  Platt  (London,  1 5  94), 
discusses  the  ‘  proportion  of  letters  or  other  portraiture  ’  (§  44). 

Pellegrino’s  book  has  been  reproduced  in  facsimile  from  the  copy  in  the  Biblio- 
theque  de  1’ Arsenal,  Paris,  1908,  with  an  introduction  by  M.  GaSton  Migeon.  M. 
Migeon,  in  his  list  of  pattern  books,  says  that  only  one  collection  of  engraved 
designs  seems  to  have  preceded  Pellegrino’s,  namely,  that  of  Peter  Quentell  in  1 5  27. 
As  a  matter  of  faCt,  Quentel  published  another  book  in  1 5  29 ;  and  there  are  Paga- 
nino’s  (perhaps  1527-9);  the  anonymous  Augsburg  books  of  1528  and  1529; 
Vavassore’s  of  15 30-1 5 31;  and  Zoppino’s  of  1530.  These  books  do  not  figure  in 
M.  Migeon’s  list. 

6  Contains  three  circular  arabesques  subsequently  elaborated  by  Peter  Flotner 
{infra,  p.  23),  and  three  or  four  azured  arabesques  and  one  solid  pattern  taken  from 
Paganino. 
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Claude  Nourr y  (dit  Le  Prince) :  La  fleur  des patrons  de  lingerie  (Lyons,  1530). 

G.  A.  Tagliente :  Opera  nuova  che  insegna  a  le  done  a  raccamare  (Venice, 
1550). 

Pierre  de  Ste.  Lucie:  Patrons  de  diverses  manieres  (Lyons,  ?  1 5 30-3 3). 1 

Tagliente  :  Exemplario  nuovo  che  insegna  a  le  donne  a  cadre  (Venice,  1531). 

Antoine  Belin :  Sensuyuent  les  Patrons  de  messire  A.B.  (Lyons,  1535). 

Hieronymus  Cock.  Formes  et  diverses  protractions  lesquelles  vulgairement 
sont  nommees  marusias  on  feuilles  de  laurier  faites  a  la  maniere  des  Perses, 
Assyriens,  Arabes,  Agyptiens,  Indous  et  Grecs  (Antwerp,  between  1543  and 

i55°). 

Jean  Gourmont:  Livre  de  Moresques  (Lyons,  1546).2 

Peter  Flotner  :  Maureskenbuch.  Published  by  Rudolph  Wyssenbach, 
formschnyder  (Zurich,  1549). 

Virgilius  Solis :  Moriske  und  Turkicher  ein  facher  und  Duppelter  art  englein 
durch  (Nuremberg,  1550). 

Baltazar  Silvius :  V ari arum  protraclionum  quas  vulgo  maurusias  vocant .  .  . 
libellus  (  ?  Antwerp,  15  54). 3 

Not  all  these  books  were  definitely  raccolta  of  arabesques,  but  a  large 
proportion  of  them  was.  Paganino’s  volume  (the  fourth  of  our  list)  and 
the  anonymous  Augsburg  1528  are  the  first  to  contain  an  arabesque, 
and  are  thus  of  great  importance.  It  was,  however,  in  1530,  with  Pelle¬ 
grino’s  magnificent  book  ( see  illustration  No.  14)  that  the  oriental 
fashion  had  its  first  exclusive  and  eclectical  representation.  From  that 
there  was  no  looking  back.  The  patterns  were  copied  and  recopied. 
Editors  had  little  scruple  in  frankly  reproducing  designs  from  the  pages 
of  existing  manuals.  The  patrons  of  Ste.  Lucie,  for  instance,  include  a 
number  identical  in  treatment  and  detail  with  those  in  Zoppino  (Venice, 
1530),  and  at  least  six  of  Ste.  Lucie’s  can  be  found  in  the  Zwickau  book 
of  1525.  Book  after  book  appeared,  consisting  solely  of  designs  in  this 

1The  very  early  date  of  15 15  is  suggested  by  Baudrier  (Bibl.  Lyonnaise,  vol.  12, 
p.  92)  for  Ste.  Lucie’s  book;  Jessen,  Ornaments tich  (Berlin,  1917,  p.  147),  notes 
that  Ste.  Lucie  prints  six  plates  which  occur  in  the  Zwickau,  1525  book. 

2  No  copy  of  this  book  is  known  to  the  authors.  Its  discovery  would  be  most 
helpful.  Rondot,in  his  monograph fkmzn/ Salomon  (Lyons,  1 897),  dating Gourmont’s 
work  as  put  out  in  1545,  praises  it  in  terms  which  must  imply  that  he  had  seen  a 
copy  of  the  book. 

3  Silvius  appears  also,  vulgo,  as  Bos,  Bosch,  van  den  Bosche.  He  worked  in 
Antwerp  155  0-70  and  designed  for  Plantin. 


12.  From  Paganino:  Libro  Primo  de  rechami  (Venice,  1529  [?]). 
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manner,  and  dedicated  to  the  whole  range  of  craftsmen.  Thus  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  Baltazar  Sylvius  was  for  ‘painters,  goldsmiths,  weavers,  engravers.’ 
Pierre  de  Sainte  Lucie  adds  to  the  list  (which  had  previously  included 
also  ‘  needleworking  women  ’)  both  ‘  contrepointiers  et  les  tailleurs 
dymages  ’  in  the  following  delightful  title  : 

Patrons  de  diverses  manieres 
Invented  tres  subtilement 
Duysans  a  Brodeurs  and  Eingieres 
Et  a  ceulx  lesquels  vrayement 
Veullent  par  bon  entendement 
User  Dantique  et  Eoboesque 
Fri'qe  et  Moderne  proprement 
En  comprenant  aussi  Moresque. 

A  tons  mas  sons,  menusiers  and  verriers 
Feront  prouffit  ces  pourtraitt %  largement 
Aux  orpheures  et  gentih ?  tapis siers 
A  jeunes  gens  aussi  semblable 
Oublier  point  ne  veulx  aulcunement 
Contrepointiers  et  les  tailleurs  dymages 
Et  tisso  tiers,  lesquel \  pareillement 
Par  ces  patrons  acqueront  heritages. 

On  les  vend  a  Lyon  par 

PIERRE  DE  SAINTE  LUCIE 

en  la  tnaison  du  defunct  Prince 

pres  notre  dame  de  Confort. 

The  books  of  Haussmann  and  Quentell  were  published  chiefly  in  the 
interests  of  embroiderers  and,  as  we  have  remarked,  contained  little  or  no 
signs  of  arabesque.  But  arabesque  embroideries  were  to  be  found  in 
Italy  at  least  as  early  as  1369.1  The  moSt  ancient  of  Italian  books,  designed 
principally  for  lace  workers,  is  perhaps  the  11  Burato  of  Paganino.  It  is 
undated,  but  is  apparently  a  little  later  than  the  Quentell  of  1527.  Burato 
was  the  first  of  some  140  such  manuals,  issued  in  Italy,  France,  and 
Germany  between  1527  and  the  end  of  the  century  for  the  convenience 
of  the  ‘lovely  and  virtuous  Ladies  of  Venice,’  etc.2  Nearly  a  hundred  of 

1  Cf.  the  bedquilt  painted  in  an  altar  piece  by  A.  de  Bologna,  reproduced  in 
E.  Ricci:  Italian  Eace  (Heinemann,  1908,  p.  5). 

2  So  Ricci :  Antiche  trine  Italiane  (Bergamo,  1908,  p.  28). 
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these  were  printed  in  Venice,  and  of  the  remaining  books  published  else¬ 
where  not  a  few  were  designed  by  Italians  who  were  lured  abroad  by 
patrons  such  as  Francis  the  First.  How,  it  muSt  be  asked  and  answered, 
did  all  these  classes  of  craftsmen  take  to  the  patterns  ?  The  number  of 
the  books  shows  clearly  how  the  Style  of  ornamentation  spread.  And 
these  patterns  may  in  fad  be  seen  on  Stuffs  in  furniture,  in  ironwork, 
in  goldsmithery,  in  lace,  and  finally  in  bindings  and  printing. 


Ill 

The  arabesque  convention  rapidly  appeared  in  book  decoration,  and 
first  of  all  in  Italy  where  tooled  bindings  were  originated.  Saracenic 
design  and  technique  received  an  enthusiastic  welcome  when  numbers  of 
Levantines  and  Orientals  possessing  Persian  and  other  volumes  were  dis¬ 
persed  through  Italy  by  the  sack  of  Constantinople  in  1453.  Even  before 
this  time  the  commercial  charader  of  Venice  attraded  numbers  of 
Eastern  workmen,  and  thus  many  foreign  craftsmen  found  employment 
with  the  foremoSt  printers  of  the  great  city.  Aldus,  who  established  his 
Press  here  in  1494,  took  full  advantage  of  the  opportunity  for  copying 
choice  oriental  bindings.  He  introduced  Eastern  artificers  into  his  office 
and  imitated  the  encruSted  and  painted  boards  which  preserved  precious 
MS.  copies  of  the  Koran  produced  in  Persia.  We  may  judge  his  indebted¬ 
ness  to  these  sources  by  the  fad  that  there  exists  in  the  British  Museum  a 
folio  Vergil  bound  by  Aldus  which  even  retains  arabic  letters  as  part  of 
the  ornamentation.  Aldus,  however,  did  not  occupy  himself  solely  with 
the  produdion  of  coStly  bindings  necessitating  painting  and  tooling  by 
expert  hands  :  an  important  part  of  his  large  business  lay  in  handy  pocket 
volumes  of  the  classics.  These  depended  for  their  success  entirely  upon 
the  accuracy  of  their  text.  Ornament  and  decoration,  however  admirable 
in  works  of  popular  appeal,  were  considered  by  Aldus  as  unnecessary  to 
the  text  of  his  odavo  classics.  Thus  the  entrelac  title-page  (e.g.  of  Rat- 
dolt’s  Appian,  Venice,  1470)  finds  no  counterpart  in  the  openings  of 
Aldus’s  library  of  plain  texts.  In  their  bindings  also  his  tendency  was 
towards  economy.  And  here  the  great  printer  contributed  a  novelty.  By 
analysis  Aldus  reduced  the  lines  and  curves  of  the  arabesque  into  a 
number  of  component  tools  which  he  cut  upon  metal.  These  small  tools. 
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Eus  in  adiutoriu  me= 

um  intcnde. 

Domine  ad  adiuuan 
dum  me  feftina. 
Gloria  patri,Sc  filio, 
5c  fpiritui  fandto. 
Sicurerat.  Hallelu  la.  Hymnus. 
K  AEmeto  falucis  author,qubd  no 
*  V  *ftriquondacorporis:ex  iUibara 
virgine,nafcendo  formam  fumpferis. 
^aria  mater  gratia:, mater  miiericor 
dix :  tu  nos  ab  hofte  protege,  5c  hora 
mortis  fufcipe. 

Gloria  tibi  domine,q  natus  es  de  vir= 
gine:cu  patre  5c  fandlo  {piritu,infem= 
piterna  (ecula.  Ame.  ^n-In  odore.  ps- 

AD  te  leuaui  oculos  meos,qui  ha 
bitas  in  cadis. 

^cce  ficut  oculi  feruoru  in  manibus 
dominorum  fuorum, 


* 


15.  From  Heures  de  la  Vierge  (Paris,  Simon  de  Colines, 
1543).  The  original  is  in  quarto.  The  Arabesque  bor¬ 
ders,  though  unsigned,  doubtless  come  from  the  atelier 
of  Tory.  They  were  also  used  (says  Ph.  Renouard)  by 
Colines  in  1536.  Figure  16  shows  the  Lyons  adaptation 
of  1557. 


16.  From  La  Metamorphose  d’Ovide  figuree  (Lyon,  Jean  de 
Tournes,  1557).  Note  the  correspondence  with  figure  15. 
Exact  size. 


17.  Arabesque  band  from  Pellegrino  {La  Science ,  pi.  xxxv).  Cf.  head  of  border  in  figure  15. 


18.  Arabesque  ornament  from  Pellegrino  {La  Science,  pi.  xlvi).  Cf.  the  tail  of  border  in  figures  15  and  16. 
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piccoli ferri  (or  petits-fers ,  as  they  came  to  be  known  in  France,  where  they 
found  their  greatest  popularity),  form  a  truly  pregnant  innovation.  By 
their  means  the  able  craftsmen  of  Aldus  were  enabled  to  provide  his 
plain  volumes  with  bindings  carrying  neat  and  beautiful  arabesque 
fleurons  and  corner  pieces.  The  piccoli  ferri  were,  like  the  type  and 
format  of  the  Aldine  classics  themselves,  widely  imitated,  and  not  only 
in  Italy :  they  were  counterfeited  at  Basle,  Augsburg,  Lyons,  Antwerp, 
Paris,  and,  in  fad,  nearly  all  printing  centres  possessed  themselves  of 
characteristic  fleurons  aides.  At  the  same  time  the  arabesque  fashion  was 
conquering  France.  About  1538  or  9,  for  instance,  Claude  Chappuis, 
royal  binder  under  Francis  Ier,  paid  the  sum  of  1 5  livres  of  the  king’s 
money  to  one  Loys  Alleman,  Fleurantin,  ‘pour  envoyer  querir  a  Venise 
des  fers  pour  imprimer  (c’est-a-dire  gaufrer)  aucuns  livres  italiens,  et  pour 
les  frais  d’icelle  impression.’ 1 

Typographical  decoration  was  also  vitally  influenced.  The  earliest 
form  of  decoration,  e.g.  initials  in  Schoeffer’s  Vsalter  (1457),  follow  the 
traditions  of  the  scriptorium,  and  for  a  generation  the  average  printer 
allowed  the  manuscript  rubricator  to  decorate  his  sheets. 

Ornament  used  in  conjunction  with  type  and  printed  simultaneously, 
developed  more  slowly  than  the  crude  competence  of  the  xylographic 
books  would  lead  us  to  anticipate.  The  first  decorated  title-page,  indeed 
the  first  formal  title-page,  was  printed  at  Venice  by  Erhard  Ratdolt  in 
1476.  The  work  was  the  third  edition  of  a  Kalendar  by  Joannes  Regio¬ 
montanus,  native  of  Augsburg.  The  original  xylographic  Nuremberg 
edition  (1473)  used  ornament,  which  was  evidently  the  prototype  of  the 
Venetian  volume.  The  title  to  the  1476  edition  is  decorated  with  a  border 
composed  of  a  Strip  at  the  top  end  and  two  sides.  The  base,  which  is 
interrupted  by  the  name  of  the  printer,  consists  of  two  pieces  of  simple 
knot  work  design.  These  cuts,  so  far  as  the  present  writers  are  aware, 
represent  the  earliest  use  of  small  pieces  of  decoration  made  for  use  with 
type. 

Oddly  enough  Ratdolt  neither  repeated  their  use  nor  made  any  other 
experiment  of  a  similar  kind.  The  magnificent  white  entrelac  borders  on  a 
black  background  (e.g.  that  of  his  Appian,  1477),  like  those  of  moSt  of  his 
colleagues  in  Italy,  are  in  one  piece,  and  faithful  copies  of  the  kind  of  work 
fashionable  in  the  workrooms  of  local  rubricators.  Manuscript  decoration 
of  this  chara&er  is  frequently  to  be  found  in  the  folios,  etc.,  of  the 
1  Aug.  Bernard,  Geofroy  Tory  (Paris,  1865),  p.  396. 
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da  Spira-  Jenson  period  ( circa  1470).  Woodcut  Strips  of  formal  floral  orna¬ 
ment,  however,  rarely  occur  in  Italian  printing  until  after  1504.1 

The  invention  of  the  petits-fers ,  however,  opened  a  new  chapter  in 
the  history  of  typographical  decoration  no  less  than  in  that  of  binding. 
The  petits-fers,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  were  reproduced  by  binding 
craftsmen  in  all  the  important  printing  centres  of  Europe,  at  length 
appeared  as  printers’  ornaments.  The  earliest  usage  of  decorations  of 
this  character  which  the  present  writers  have  noted  occurs  in  the  Quin- 
cuplex  Psalterium  of  Henri  EStienne  (Paris,  1509).  This  quarto  of  292 
pages  uses  arabesque  and  entrelac  petits-fers  on  the  title  and  as  line 
finishings  throughout  the  volume.  They  consist  of  two  main  varieties  : 
(1)  a  floral  arabesque  unit  which  belongs  to  a  well-known  series  of  such 
pieces  much  favoured  by  binders  for  use  as  a  cursive  border  ;  (2)  an 
entrelac  unit  in  three  varieties.  The  weight  and  colour  of  these  ornaments 
obviously  beSt  fits  them  for  use  with  black  letter  and  batarde ,  and  as  such 
they  were  ably  used  by  Henri  EStienne  in  the  volume  mentioned,  and  by 
Janot  (Paris,  1570).  They  appear  in  London  (Wynkyn,  1521,  1527),  Ant¬ 
werp  (v.  Ieseult,  1 5  38).  In  English  title-pages  their  display,  of  course,  is 
exceedingly  clumsy.  One  or  two  only  of  these  designs  have  persisted  to 
our  own  day.  The  entrelac  has  entirely  disappeared.  The  moSt  venerable  of 
the  petits-fers  in  use  to-day  as  a  printer’s  flower  is  the  ‘Aldine  leaf’  (p.  39, 
No.  1).  This  simple  tool  was  originally  used  on  an  Aldine  binding  as  early 
as  1499,  but  not  until  1315  have  the  writers  discovered  its  first  usage  as  a 
printing  surface.  This  occurs  in  the  title-page  of  Tornandes’  de  Rebus 
Gothorum ,  printed  by  Miller  of  Augsburg  in  1516,  and  the  Sassenspiegel 
of  Othmar,  also  of  Augsburg  of  the  same  year.  The  design  of  this 
flower  is  coarser  than  its  prototype,  the  petit-fer  of  Aldus,  but  in  the 
other  towns  the  design  was  nearer  the  original.  Froben  (of  Basle)  used  a 
perfed  example  in  1 5 17.  Variations  in  the  treatment  of  the  Stalk  developed 
at  Strassburg  (1519),  Augsburg  (1517),  Antwerp  (1532),  Paris  (1537).  It 
would  appear  that,  in  the  view  of  Italian  printers,  ornament  was  chiefly 
needed  where  the  book  appealed  to  a  popular  audience.  Nevertheless  it  is 
remarkable  that  Aldus,  to  whose  able  hands  there  lay  ready  other  varieties 
of  arabesque  units,  should  have  persistently  disdained  their  usage.  He 

1  Many  fine  large  white  entrelacs  upon  a  black  ground  equalling  the  merit  of  the 
best  Ratdolt  designs  are  to  be  met  with  in  Roumanian  liturgical  books  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century.  Cf.,  for  instance,  the  headpieces  in  Liturghier  Slavonesc,  1508, 
facsimile  in  Bianu  &  Hodo  :  Bibliografia  Romanesca  Veche  (Bucuresci,  I.  V.  Socec, 

I9°2),  P*  2- 
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19.  Arabesque  tools  ( petits -fers,  piccolt  ferri)  from  French  and  Italian  bindings  of  the  first  half 

of  the  sixteenth  century. 
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may  have  felt  that  the  weight  and  colour  of  the  piccoli  ferri  were  such  as 
to  unfit  them  for  use  with  his  delicate  roman  and  italic  types. 

Antonio  Blado,  who  pra&ised  his  art  in  Rome  in  15 15,  and  whose  italic 
gives  him  very  high  rank  as  a  craftsman,  was  among  the  first  Italian 
printers  to  be  attra&ed  by  the  petit-fer.  He  used  a  trefoil  as  early  as  1532 
in  the  editio  princeps  of  Machiavelli’s  II  Principe.  Thereafter  more 
complex  forms  derived  from  the  same  source  began  to  appear  in  Italy. 
Ferrari  of  Venice  used  them  in  his  Decamerone  of  1542,  and  the  enter¬ 
prising  Laurence  Torrentino  of  Florence  (who  was  about  to  order  a  set  of 
Strikes  from  Garamond’s  pupil  Guillaume  Le  Be,  then  at  Venice)  used  a 
beautiful  leaf  in  his  De  Dollrina  of  Galeotti  Martius  (1548).  Several 
forms  of  the  arabesque  leaf  were  used  in  Lyons  in  conjunction  with 
roman  type  by  Le  Maire  in  his  Promptuarium,  1533.  Nowhere,  how¬ 
ever,  does  the  leaf  appear  to  have  been  used  in  plurality— its  position  was 
either  that  of  a  pointer,  a  substitute  for  the  paragraph  mark  inherited  from 
the  calligraphers,  or  as  the  terminus  to  a  conical  arrangement  of  type  on 
the  title-page.  The  more  complicated  petits-fers ,  which  appeared  from 
1550  onwards  in  the  charming  volumes  from  the  Press  of  Gabriel  Giolito, 
had  a  short  life,  and  that  confined  to  Italy  with  one  or  two  Lyons  excep¬ 
tions.  There  appeared  in  Venice,  too,  in  1550,  a  noteworthy  variety,  i.e. 
the  triple  petit-fer  immediately  copied  at  Lyons  (p.  40,  No.  5). 

It  was  in  France,  to  be  precise  in  Lyons,  that  the  arabesques  were  to  be 
put  to  their  richest  use  in  printing.  Illustration  No.  16  is  a  woodcut  by 
Bernard  Salomon,  le  petit  Bernard  (executed  for  the  printer,  Jean  de 
Tournes).  Lyonnese  interest  in  the  arabesque  was  of  early  growth,  if  we 
may  truSt  Guilmard’s  date  of  1530  (i.e.  the  same  year  as  Pellegrino’s 
epoch-marking  volume),  for  the  first  Lyons  pattern  book.  This  was 
ha  Fleur  des  patrons  de  Lingerie  (mentioned  at  p.  12).  This  book  contains 
a  number  of  splendid  arabesque  plates,  and  was  followed  by  the  hiuvre 
nouueau  diet  patrons  de  lingerie  ...  Yet  another  arabesque  book  appeared 
in  Sensuyuent  les  patrons.  .  .  . 

The  printers  of  this  city  have  earned  a  reputation  for  their  unscrupulous 
imitation  of  the  beSt  Venetian  work.  Their  enterprise,  however,  went  far 
beyond  this.  To  Lyonnese  craftsmen  we  owe  some  of  the  very  finest 
achievements  of  printing.  Mr.  A.  F.  Johnson,  of  the  British  Museum, 
estimated  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Bibliographical  Society,1  that  the 

1  Cf.  Johnson,  Books  printed  at  Lyons  in  XVltb  Century,  in  The  Library  (2  series, 
Vol.  Ill,  No.  3.  Dec.  1922). 
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approximate  number  of  books  printed  at  Lyons  in  the  sixteenth  century 
would  be  some  13,000,  divided  among  some  forty  printers.  Of  these 
Sebastian  Gryphius  heads  the  list  with  an  issue  of  1,140  volumes  spread 
over  thirty-three  years.  His  larger  works  are  often  well  executed  and 
handsome  productions.  Guillaume  Rouille  issued  some  800  books.  He 
was  an  able  printer,  something  of  a  scholar,  and  in  his  young  days  worked 
in  one  of  the  moSt  successful  Venetian  offices,  that  of  the  Gioliti.  We  have 
already  remarked  that  the  productions  of  this  office  were  distinguished  by 
title-pages  decorated  with  small  arabesque  petitsfers  of  rather  intricate 
design.  Rouille  introduced  an  identical  use  in  his  own  printing.  While  his 
work  displays  considerable  care  and  artistry,  he  was  in  every  way  sur¬ 
passed  by  the  two  Jean  de  Tournes,  father  and  son.  Jean  the  first  was 
born  at  Lyons  in  1504,  and  was  apprenticed  to  the  Trechsels.  Afterwards 
he  became  foreman  to  Sebastian  Gryphius,  whose  work  we  have  already 
noticed.  Sebastian’s  brother  Francis  worked  for  some  time  with  Geofroy 
Tory,  and  his  example  may  have  inspired  Jean  de  Tournes  I  to  conceive 
such  delightful  editions  as  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid  of  1557.  Certainly 
Jean  de  Tournes  remained  on  good  terms  with  the  Gryphii.  Vingtrinier 
says  that  he  allowed  his  c  ravissante  ’  edition  of  Marot  (1549)  to  be  copied 
by  them  without  ‘arriere  pensee  de  jalousie.’  Jean  de  Tournes  would  have 
been  a  great  printer,  even  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  even  in  sixteenth- 
century  Lyons,  so  teeming  with  craftsmen  of  unique  skill,  Rouille,  his 
chief  rival,  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  Pierre  Eskrich’s  co-operation. 
Eskrich  (or  Cruche,  or  P.  V.  as  he  variously  signs  his  work)  was  one  of 
an  able  band  of  tailleurs  d’hitfoire  who  worked  for  the  Lyonnese  market. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  in  manner  and  in  inventive  felicity 
he  is  greatly  inferior  to  the  master  who  worked  exclusively  for  Jean  de 
Tournes  and  upon  whose  ability  the  latter’s  editions  so  greatly  depend  for 
their  fame.  The  first  book  in  which  we  can  with  certainty  trace  the  hand 
of  Bernard  Salomon  is  the  Triomphes  du  Vetrarque  (1547)  ;  but  his  moSt 
characteristic  work  is  to  be  found  in  several  editions  of  the  Bible,  Rabelais, 
Metamorphoses  of  Ovid,  Paradin  and  Marot.  These  works  contain  many  of 
his  singularly  beautiful  wood-engraved  illustrations.  For  these  we  have 
indeed  the  greatest  admiration,  but  no  present  concern.  It  is  our  purpose 
to  point  out  his  remarkable  maStery  of  the  arabesque. 

Bernard  Salomon  was  born  in  1508  in  Lyons.  He  Studied  in  Paris,  but 
came  back  to  Lyons  when,  in  1540,  Jean  de  Tournes  I  opened  his  own 
printing  establishment.  For  Jean  de  Tournes  he  seems  to  have  worked 
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all  his  life.  He  was  twice  married  ;  and  his  daughter  married  Robert 
Granjon,1  the  type-founder,  who  had  moved  from  Lyons  to  Paris. 
Salomon  had  a  son  who  worked  with  him.  ‘  Maistre  Bernard  le  peintre  ’ 
is  mentioned  in  various  Lyonnese  records.  His  will  of  O&ober,  1559, 
Still  exists.  He  ceased  work  in  1560,  and  died  in  1561  or  1562. 

Salomon,  as  we  have  said,  worked  all  his  life  for  Jean  de  Tournes.  But 
he  had  other  a&ivities.  To  this  master  of  arabesque,  Simon  Cortieres, 
goldsmith  and  jeweller,  entrusted  the  making  of  the  design  for  the  ccoffre 
d’argent  dore  taillee  et  neele  garni  de  medailles  fai&es  a  l’antique,’  which 
was  sold  to  Henry  III  in  1554.  He  worked  for  other  jewellers  as  well — 
and  of  jewellers  there  were  in  the  years  around  1540  no  less  than  550  in 
Lyons.  His  designs  (says  Rondot)  were  evident  also  in  the  Stuffs  and 
silks  as  well  as  in  the  furniture  made  in  Lyons.  Finally,  Salomon  was  art 
dire&or  for  city  pageants. 

The  immediate  source  of  le  petit  Bernard’s  arabesque  inspiration  is  not 
clear.  Rondot  hints  that  he  may  have  been  interested  in  the  arabesque 
patterns  of  Jean  Gourmont,  the  renowned  Lyonnese  engraver  whose 
Livre  de  Moresques,  to  which  we  have  referred  at  p.  12,  was  issued  in  Lyons 
in  1546.  Again,  if  we  compare,  as  Reimers  has  done,  one  or  two  arab¬ 
esque  headbands  shown  in  the  Maureskenbuch  of  Peter  Flotner  {d.  1546) 
with  the  chapter  heads  of  Vztz&m’s  Quadrins  (Jean  de  Tournes,  1547),  we 
shall  notice  a  resemblance  so  close  as  almost  to  reach  identity.  Rudolph 
von  Wyssenbach,  the  formschnyder  of  Zurich,  did  not  publish  the 
Maureskenbuch  until  three  years  after  the  master’s  death  (i.e.  in  1549).  It 
is  probable  that  specimens  of  Flotner’s  work  were  widely  circulated 
before  his  death. 2  While  our  own  search  has  not  traced  any  arabesques 
to  Salomon’s  hand  before  1547,  it  is  more  likely  that  Gourmont  and 
le  petit  Bernard  were  alike  indebted  to  a  common  source.  One  of  the  fine 
borders  ( see  fig.  16)  which  appeared  in  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid  of  1557, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  1541  Paris  Horae  of  Colines  and  unmistakably 
from  the  atelier  of  Tory  (fig.  15).  In  this  conne&ion  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  one  of  the  nielli  borders  in  the  1557  Ovid  (de  Tournes)  bears  in  the 
centre  of  the  tail  panel  a  minute  white  Lorraine  cross— the  signature 
first  of  Tory  and  later  of  the  atelier  to  whose  direction  his  widow 
succeeded  on  Tory’s  death  in  1533.  Aug.  Bernard,  of  course,  goes  too 
far  when  he  hazards  the  guess  that  Tory,  who  died  in  1533,  was  employed 

1  Vide  infra ,  p.  3 1 . 

2  Cf.  Reimers,  Flotner-Studien  (Leipzig,  1892). 
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20.  The  work  of  Peter  Flotner  (from  the  Maureskenbuch,  1549). 
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by  Tournes ;  the  latter  was  Still  foreman  to  Sebastian  Gryphius.  Tory’s 
reputation,  however,  was  so  considerable  and  his  output  so  immense  that 
on  establishing  himself  as  master  printer,  Tournes  may  well  have  made 
attempts  to  buy  certain  of  Tory’s  borders  at  second  hand.1  It  is  worth 
remarking  also  that  at  least  three  absolute  facsimiles  of  the  Ovid  borders 
were  used  in  the  office  of  Federic  Morel  of  Paris,  Imprimeur  du  Roy,  who 
worked  from  1557  to  15 83. 2 

Examination  of  the  de  Tournes  border  fig.  16  and  the  Tory  fig.  15 
reveals  a  number  of  interesting  points.  No  fewer  than  three  important 
constituents  of  this  design  are  to  be  found  in  Pellegrino,3  whose  book  was 
apparently  no  less  an  essential  to  the  office  of  Tory  than  to  Peter  Flotner. 
The  two  latter  remain  the  moSt  brilliant,  the  most  versatile  and  the  most 
creative  of  sixteenth-century  ornamentaliSts.  Geofroy  Tory,  at  once 
scholar,  linguist,  artist,  printer,  and  binder,  towers  above  the  craftsmen 
of  his  day.  Alone  of  the  great  contemporary  binders,  Tory  was  capable 
of  composing  the  designs  as  well  as  tooling  them.4  So  far,  therefore,  as 
printing  is  concerned,  we  muSt  name  Tory  as  the  greatest  protagonist  of 
arabesque,  juSt  as  we  muSt  name  his  patron  Grolier  as  the  more  potent 
influence  in  arabesque  binding. 

Bernard  Salomon’s  work,  however,  displays  a  great  interest  in  book 
decoration  both  exterior  and  interior.  He  handled  with  perfect  ease 
rinceaux,  fleurs,  branchages,  mascarons  guirlandes  de  fruits,  titres  archi- 
tetdurales,  and  the  arabesque.  The  laSt  was  much  used  by  Tournes.  His 
productions  display  first  a  period  of  comparatively  servile  imitation  of 

xIt  may  be  noted  that  the  decorative  borders  to  Tory’s  Horae  (Paris,  1531, 
Lacombe,  no.  392  bis )  were  conterfeited  at  Lyons  by  the  brothers  Huguetan 
1538  (Lacombe,  no.  505). 

2  Cf.  the  reproductions  in  Joseph  Dumoulin  :  Vie  et  Oeuvres  de  Federic  Morel, 
(pp.  60  et  seq .,  Paris,  1901).  These  borders  are  positively  ascribed  to  Tory  by 
F.  Thibaudeau,  Fa  Lettre  d'lmprimerie  (Paris,  1921),  vol.  1,  p.  206;  and  in  The 
Printed  Boo ^  before  the  Nineteenth  Century  (a  catalogue  of  an  exhibition  arranged 
by  the  American  Institute  of  Graphic  Arts,  New  York,  1923)  we  read  that  ‘  Jean 
de  Tournes  commissioned  Tory  to  design  his  shop-mark  and  a  great  many 
magnificent  borders  and  initials’  (?  unpaged,  but  s.v.  J.  de  Tournes).  These 
statements  need  reconciling  with  the  fact  that  Tory  died  in  1533  while  Jean  de 
Tournes  established  himself  only  in  1540. 

3  Compare  Pellegrino’s  plates  La  Fleur  de  la  Science,  etc.,  xxv,  xxvi,  and  xlvi. 

4  Cf.  E.  Thoinan :  Fes  Relieurs  Franfais  (Paris,  Em.  Paul,  1893),  p.  126. 
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Italian  models,  and  secondly  a  ripe  originality.  This  was  joined  to  an 
enterprising  business  spirit.  Lyonnese  printers  were  the  first  to  replace 
handwork  in  binding  by  the  use  of  metal  Stamps.  Numbers  of  these 
Stamped  bindings  are  almost  indistinguishable  from  the  beSt  work  of  the 
professional  doreurs  sur  cuir.  Thus  the  arabesque  won  for  itself  a  unique 
and  dominating  position  in  all  the  beSt  of  Lyonnese  book  decoration. 
The  metal  arabesque  binding  plates  inevitably  readied  upon  the  founding 
of  typographical  metal  decorations,  and  thus  in  Lyons  the  petit-fer  orna¬ 
ments  which  had  hitherto  been  used  gave  place  to  substantial  head-and 
tail-pieces  and  large  floating  fleurons  both  solid  and  azured.  These 
fleurons  are  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  Tournes  books  from  1547.  They 
were  carried  to  Geneva  by  Jean  de  Tournes  II,  and  were  used  by  his  de¬ 
scendants  until  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  probably 
remain  in  Geneva  to  this  day.  They  were  certainly  in  the  possession  of 
Jules  Fick,  printer  of  that  city  ( circa  1850). 1 

In  sum,  the  arabesque  decoration  of  Lyonnese  books  at  about  the  year 
1550  included  woodcut  borders  and  headpieces,  large  floating  fleurons, 
and,  of  course,  the  petits-fers  used  singly.  A  new  development  took  place 
[circa  1550)  in  Venice.  Gabriel  Giolito  cut  a  small  unit  of  type-ornament 
whose  pattern  may  be  observed  in  bookbindings  of  an  earlier  date,  e.g. 
those  of  Grolier  (cf.  p.  40,  No.  io).2  The  importance  of  this  development, 
however,  consists  in  its  use  rather  than  in  its  form. 

This  ornament  is  the  first,  we  think,  to  be  employed  both  singly  and  in 
strips.  We  have  not  so  far  found  this  specimen  in  a  Lyons  volume, 
but  in  view  of  the  numbers  of  Italian  craftsmen  at  work  in  Lyons  and  the 
friendship  subsisting  between  such  men  as  Rouille  and  the  Gioliti,  we 
entertain  a  hope  that  further  search  may  reveal  Lyonnese  use  of  this 
ornament.  We  can  show,  however,  that  the  principle  of  combination  was 
first  carried  to  a  fine  conclusion  in  mid-sixteenth-century  Lyons.  These 
combinations  were  made  by  analysing  and  submitting  the  arabesque  to 
the  discipline  of  the  type  body. 

In  figures  8  and  9  may  be  clearly  seen  the  derivation  of  flowers  from 

1  This  printer,  whose  excellent  work  is  to-day  completely  forgotten,  issued  a 
number  of  handsome  volumes  in  seventeenth -century  Style.  He  even  used  Gran- 
jon’s  ‘  Civilite ,  and  in  1864  issued  a  sumptuous  publication  entitled  Ancien  bois  de 
I’Imprimerie  Fick,  containing  many  cuts  by  le  petit  Bernard. 

2  Cf.  Reproductions  in  Bibliografia  II,  66  (Barcelona)  and  in  Lincy,  Jean  Grolier 
(Eng.  tr.  New  York,  Grolier  Club),  p.  395. 
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21.  From  Opera  Nouamente  Composta,  printed 
by  Nicolo  Zoppino  (Venice,  1524). 
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Fig.  21  shows  a  reproduction  from 
what  is  probably  the  first  book  to  bear 
flowers  ;  that  is,  repetitive  built-up  ele¬ 
ments  of  ornament  in  small  units.  It 
is  a  curious  blend  of  the  old  fashion  of 
ornament  with  the  new  technical  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  convenience  of  the  built-up 
border.  The  flowers  there  used  are  four 
in  number.  They  are  ignorantly,  or  for 
such  a  reason  of  convenience  as  a  short¬ 
age  of  types,  spaced  out  instead  of  set 
solidly,  as  their  design,  which  would 
then  be  cursive,  demands.  They  set  no 
fashion  as  to  pattern,  being  themselves 
the  relics  of  a  fashion  which  their  tech¬ 
nical  form  was  to  help  to  supersede. 


Fig.  22  shows  an  early  use  of  metal 
flowers  as  a  border  (Lyons,  Francis 
Juste,  1537).  These  flowers  were  pro¬ 
bably  in  earlier  use  as  binders’  tools. 


Fig.  23.  The  flowers  which  combine  to 
make  this  rich  border  are  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  the  first  varieties  used  in  England. 
They  were  used  originally  in  Venice 
circa  1550.  (Cf.  appendix  to  this 
article,  pp.  39-42.) 
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24.  Endpaper  to  a  copy  of  A  Booke  of  Secrets  (London,  Adam  Islip 
for  Edward  White,  1596),  in  the  library  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Levis.  The 
British  Museum  copy  lacks  this  feature.  (Cf.  Levis,  Descriptive 
Bibliography  of  Books  relating  to  the  Engraving  and  Collecting  of  Prints, 
London,  Ellis,  1912,  p.  9-) 
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25.  ARABESQUE  FLEURONS  IN  USE  AT  LYONS 
The  above  were  employed  by  Pierre  Roussin  and  Michel  Jouve  (1551-1580),  and  Jean  Pillehote 
(1580-1600).  B  is  found  in  Jean  de  Tournes’  books  as  early  as  1560.  c  is  by  Peter  Flotner 
(cf.  his  Maureskenbuch,  1549).  d  is  probably  a petit-fer.  A,  c  and  E  are  solid  fleurons.  The  remaining 
seven  are  composite  pieces  put  together  from  the  elements  of  the  design  on  the  opposite  page 
(fig.  24).  It  is  to  be  noted  that  these  remarkably  beautiful  and  versatile  flowers  had  a  short  life 
compared  with  that  of  the  series  described  on  p.  39.  To-day  not  a  single  fragment  of  fig.  24  is 
discoverable,  though  components  are  to  be  found  in  the  specimen  books  of  Plantin  (1567),  Wetstein 
(1743),  Lamesle  (1742),  Ploos  van  Amstel  (1767),  Delacolonge  (1773),  Imprenta  Real  (1799). 
These  flowers  were  much  used  in  Rome  from  at  least  1590  onwards.  In  this  connection  it  may  be 
recalled  that  Robert  Granjon,  of  Lyons,  was  working  in  Rome  (1578-1588). 
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the  woodcut  borders  of  Bernard  Salomon.  Who  made  the  adaptations  ? 
Very  probably — moSt  probably,  for  these  flowers  are  better  than  any  of 
his  contemporary  imitators’  work — he  made  them  himself.  Perhaps  he 
even  engraved  them  in  the  metal  himself,  for  du  Verdier  (Bibliotheque , 
1581)  reports  him  to  have  been  an  engraver.  He  was,  through  his 
daughter’s  marriage,  in  close  connection  with  Granjon,  the  typefounder. 
It  is  therefore  more  than  likely  that  Granjon,  who  supplied  types  to 
Lyons  and  to  Antwerp  as  well  as  to  his  own  Paris,  was  the  founder  of 
a  number  of  these  early  flowers. 

The  arabesque  borders  were  copied  abroad  by  Jean  Beller1  (Antwerp, 
1576),  and  in  England  by  Thomas  Adams  (London,  1610).  The  fleurons 
are  to  be  found  in  Cambridge  (Thomas  Thomas,  15  87)  and  Edinburgh 
(Robert  Waldegrave,  1600), 2  and  in  the  work  of  Christopher  Plantin. 

The  Index  Characterum  which  Plantin  published  at  Antwerp  is  a  very 
interesting  document.  In  addition  to  his  series  of  type  faces  it  shows 
a  variety  of  flowers  obviously  related  to  the  arabesque.  The  specimen 
was  issued  to  Plantin’s  scholarly  customers  in  the  year  1567,  and  repre¬ 
sents  the  earliest  known  printer’s  specimen  devoted  to  other  than  Vene¬ 
tian  or  German  types.  For  some  years  previously  the  eminent  Antwerp 
printer  had  been  gathering  material.  A  Frenchman  himself,  from  the  first 
he  showed  a  partiality  for  French  faces  and  for  French  craftsmen.  He 
bought  a  number  of  punches  from  Garamond  before  the  latter’s  death  in 
1561.  His  inventory  made  in  1563  discloses  that  Plantin  possessed  a  large 
number  of  matrices,  roman  and  italic,  by  Garamond  and  Granjon.  By 
1565  Plantin  possessed  his  own  foundry  and,  says  Max  Rooses,3  4  un 
homme  du  metier,  un  certain  Jacques  Sabon  y  travailla.  II  ne  parait  pas 
qu’on  y  ait  rien  fait  d’important ;  on  y  executa  specialement  des  fleurons,’ 
etc.  This  Jacques  (or  Jacob)  Sabon  was  a  Frenchman.  Herr  Gustave 
Mori,  whose  access  to  the  Frankfort  archives  has  enabled  him  to  make 
a  thorough  investigation  into  the  history  of  the  Egenolffs,  has  discovered 
that  Sabon  was  born  in  Lyons.  4  It  is  conceivable  that  Jacques  was  a 
kinsfolk  of  Sulpice  Sabon  (or  Sulpitius  Sapidus ),  who  printed  in  Lyons 

1  See  title-pages  in  Bagford  (A  142). 

2  See  Bowes’  Catalogue  of  Cambridge  loops  (Cambridge,  1896,  Vol.  I,  p.  xvi). 

3  Introduction  to  1905  reprint  of  Plantin’s  Index ,  p.  3. 

4G.  Mori  in  Christian  Egenolff  ( Archiv  fur  Buchgemrbe  1907,  nn.  8  &  10). 
Cf.  Mori:  Eine  Frankfurter  Schriftprobe  vom  Jahre  1592  (Frankfurt,  1920,  printed 
privately  by  D.  Stempel). 
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from  1535  to  1549.  Baudrier  was  unable  to  trace  a  single  document 
relating  to  this  printer,  ‘  un  des  meilleurs  de  Lyon,  et  nous  ne  savons  rien 
sur  sa  vie.’1  His  unrecorded  disappearance  from  Lyons  probably  means 
that  he,  like  Tournes  II  and  others,  an  adherent  of  the  reformation,  fled 
to  avoid  persecution.  A  number  of  such  French  protestants  arrived  in 
Frankfort,  and  among  them  Jacques  Sabon.  He  joined  the  Egenolfls, 
but  later  went  to  Antwerp,  where,  as  we  have  seen,  he  entered  Plantin’s 
office  as  a  foundry-hand.  Plantin’s  correspondence  reveals  that  he 
received  in  1566  ‘  des  pohnpons  de  fleurons  ’  from  Granjon.  The  latter’s 
prolonged  absence  in  Rome  and  elsewhere  forced  Plantin  to  have 
recourse  to  local  talent  for  maintenance  of  his  supplies  of  types  and 
flowers.  Accordingly  we  find  Plantin  in  1570  receiving  fleurons  from 
Henri  van  den  Keere  alias  du  Tour.  At  his  death  {circa  1574)  the  widow 
du  Tour  returned  the  punches  which  had  been  used  by  her  husband, 
but  which  had  been  cut  by  Garamond,  Granjon,  and  Le  Be,  into  the  hands 
of  Plantin.  It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  flowers  shown  in  Plantin’s 
Index  are  from  the  hands  of  Jacques  Sabon  and  Robert  Granjon.  Robert 
was  the  younger  brother  of  the  Paris  bookseller,  Jean  Granjon,  who 
kept  shop,  1504-15  5 1,  in  Clauso  Brunelli:  prope  scholas  decretorum  in  intersignio 
sacratissimae  Dei genetricis  Mariae,  and,  later,  sub  signo  magni  iunci  appendente ,2 
Robert  Granjon  was  a  member  of  the  Paris  gild  of  imprimeurs-libraires 
from  1523,  but  removed  in  1557  to  Lyons  and  married  Antoinette, 
daughter  of  Bernard  Salomon  (see  p.  23).  He  made  a  two-year  Stay  at 
Paris  (1563-1565),  and  in  1566  visited  his  perhaps  moSt  important 
customer  at  that  time,  Chr.  Plantin,  at  Antwerp.  From  1578  to  1588  he 
gave  himself,  at  the  invitation  of  Gregory  XIII,  to  the  establishment  of  a 
type-foundry  at  Rome.3 

Our  inquiry  can,  however,  be  pushed  a  little  farther.  Jacques  Sabon 
disappeared  from  Plantin’s  foundry  in  1567,  the  year  of  the  publication 
of  the  Index  Charafferum.  It  is  possible  that,  before  leaving,  Sabon  pur¬ 
chased  a  number  of  Strikes  from  either  Plantin  or  Granjon.  Sabon  muSt 
have  met  Granjon  in  Antwerp  late  in  1566.  In  1571  he  joined  the  widow 

1  Baudrier,  Bill.  Lyon .  t.  IV. 

2  See  the  joncs  in  his  two  marks  reproduced  in  Silvestre,  13  and  14. 

3  At  intervals  he  printed  and  published  in  association  with  one  Michel  Fezandat 
of  Lyons  and  had  for  a  sign  a  salamander  and  three  joncs.  See  Max  Rooses  (pref. 
to  reprint  of  Plantin’s  Index,  1905,  p.  5):  Ph.  Renouard,  Imprimeurs  Parisiens  (Paris, 
Claudin,  1898,  pp.  161-2). 
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of  Christian  Egenolff,  whose  press  at  Frankfort-am-Main  was  one  of  the 
moSt  important  in  Germany.  EgenolfPs  compositors  worked  entirely 
with  Basel  types  until,  at  Sabon’s  arrival,  they  were  supplanted  by  those 
of  Garamond  and  Granjon.  A  magnificent  broadside  specimen  was  issued 
by  Conrad  Berner,  who  dire&ed  the  press  after  the  death  of  Jacob  Sabon 
in  1580.  The  unique  copy  of  this  specimen,  which  has  escaped  notice  by 
Mr.  Updike,  exists  at  Frankfurt.  Its  title,  Specimen  Charatferum  Typorum 
Probatissimorum  inconditae  quidem  sed  scdm.  suas  tamen  dijferentias  propositum 
tam  ipsis  librorum  autoribus  quam  typographis  apprime  utile  et  accomodatum, 
indicates  that  the  Egenolff  house  included  a  foundry  which  supplied 
other  printers.  The  specimen,  whose  type  area  measures  12  x  19  inches, 
displays  the  romans  of  Garamond  from  canon  to  gaillard ,  and  the  eight 
italics  of  Granjon.  They  are  acknowledged  to  their  respective  cutters, 
and  are  recommended  as  the  most  beautiful  and  distinguished  types 
which  have  ever  seen  the  light.  It  is  recorded  that  they  were  collected 
first  by  Christian  Egenolff  and  then  by  his  wife,  and  finally  by  his  heirs, 
Jacob  Sabon  and  Conrad  Berner.  The  latter  printed  this  specimen  anno 
1592.  In  spite  of  the  great  interest  which  this  specimen  has  for 
all  typographers  it  mud  suffice  for  our  immediate  purpose  to  draw 
attention  to  the  fad  that  the  sheet  displays  six  varieties  of  the  Aldine 
leaf  and  some  ten  flowers.  Mod  of  the  latter  occur  in  Plantin’s  Index, 
while  the  three  indicated  on  p.  43  are,  in  our  view,  originals  of  Sabon. 
We  have  tabulated  at  pp.  39-42  such  flowers  as  occur  in  the  Antwerp 
Index  of  1567  and  in  the  Frankfurt  sheet  of  1592,  and  which  have  sur¬ 
vived  to  our  own  day.  The  credit  for  the  founding  of  at  least  these 
varieties  is  to  be  shared,  it  seems  to  us,  between  Granjon  and  Sabon.] 
The  remainder  of  our  dory  may  well  be  compressed.  The  treatment  of 
the  grotesque  convention  by  Zoan  Andrea  and  others  of  his  school  had 
been  exceedingly  rich  and  decorative.  This  type  of  ornament  remained  a 
considerable  competitor  of  the  arabesque,  even  at  the  height  of  the 
oriental  fashion.  In  the  series  of  borders  attributed  (a)  to  Geofroy  Tory, 
(b)  Bernard  Salomon,  or  ( c )  an  unknown  mader  of  them  both,  himself 
(if  he  exided)  a  pupil  of  Pellegrino,  there  is,  besides  the  pure  arabesque, 
a  number  of  borders,  chiefly  arabesque,  wherein  the  designer  has  not 
been  able  to  resid,  as  did  the  disciplined  orientals,  the  introdu&ion  of 
fauns’  faces  in  the  more  or  less  accidental  association  of  certain  suggedive 
floral  elements.  The  grotesque  was  not  for  long  held  in  a  subordinate 
position.  By  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  arabesque,  except  for 
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its  flower  derivatives,  had  gone  clean  out  of  fashion.  J.  Androuet  du 
Cerceau  put  out  in  Paris,  in  1550,  a  booklet  of  sixty-two  ‘Arabesques,5 
as  he  says,  quod grottesche  vocant  itali.  The  name  ‘  arabesque 5  applied  to  such 
designs  is  a  sign  of  the  waning  public  discrimination.  Since  du  Cerceau’s 
time  the  word  has  been  used  inexadly,  and  without  resped:  to  its 
derivation,  to  mean  delicate  phantasy  or  tracery,  any  elaborated  embellish¬ 
ment  of  pattern  or  even  sound  in  any  tradition  or  mode.  So  we  have 
arabesques  by  Watteau,  Ranson,  and  Debussy. 

The  later  years  of  the  sixteenth  century  witnessed  the  exhaustion  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance.  Architecture,  for  instance,  was  given  over  to 
pedantic  formalists,  and  the  teaching  and  example  of  the  great  Roman 
archited  Vitruvius  were  accorded  a  reverence  which  had  become 
almost  superstitious.  This  monotonous  copying  of  the  antique  Styles 
was  at  length  broken  by  a  new  demand  for  freedom.  Thus  came  the 
Italian  Renaissance  to  yield  to  the  Barock  or  Rococo  Style.  In  Italy  the 
new  influence  was  eagerly  welcomed,  and  in  France  its  appeal  was 
instantaneous.  If  in  Italy  the  Barock  chiefly  afleded  architedure,  in  France 
it  was  the  minor  decorative  arts  which  felt  the  new  spirit  more  keenly. 
The  maitres  ornemaniftes ,  Watteau,  Berain,  Eisen  and  others,  eagerly 
responded  to  the  gaiety  and  frivolity  of  the  rich  and  reckless  age  of 
Louis  XV.  Rococo  decoration  was  lavished  upon  everything,  walls  and 
furniture,  jewellery  and  dresses,  books  and  pidures.  The  masters  of  the 
remarkable  mixture  of  etching  and  engraving  which  culminated  in  the 
1735  edition  of  Moliere  and  the  sumptuous  La  Fontaine  (1755)  shared 
Court  favour  with  the  ornemanistes.  The  livre  de  luxe  swiftly  became 
one  of  the  established  extravagances  of  the  age.  Mme.  de  Pompadour 
herself  took  lessons  in  engraving  from  perhaps  its  greatest  master,  Nicolas 
Cochin.  The  engravers  who  supplied  the  very  gallant  illustrations,  them¬ 
selves  designed  title-pages,  headbands,  and  tail-pieces.  The  foremost 
Parisian  printers  of  the  day  Strove  to  fit  the  printed  page  to  that  of  the 
engraver.  In  this  combination  they  were  powerfully  helped  by  Pierre 
Simon  Fournier,  the  letter  founder,  who  as  a  young  man,  on  a  hint  from 
the  work  of  the  royal  punch-cutter  Louis  Luce,  enthusiastically  applied 
the  Rococo  to  type  design  and  book  ornament.  By  1742  he  had  cut  an 
enormous  number  of  fleurons,  vignettes,  and  borders  in  the  new  taSte. 
The  lettres  ornees  afleded  by  the  engravers  were  transferred  to  type 
bodies,  and  new  types  were  caSt.  Under  Fournier’s  influence,  therefore,  it 
became  possible  for  the  printer  to  produce  books  in  the  new  taSte  with 
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The  flowers  of  Louis  Luce  (figs.  26-28),  punch  cutter  of  the  Imprimerie  Royale,  1740  (exact size), 
and  of  S.  P.  Fournier,  trade  typefounder,  1742  (reduced). 
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Fournier’s  flowers  followed  by  the  foundries  of  Loyson  (1751),  Mozet  (1754), 
Joseph  Gille  (1773),  and  Perrenot  (1784).  (All  reduced, ,) 
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less  recourse  to  the  engraver.  From  1760  onwards  the  engraver’s  part  in 
the  book  became  largely  confined  to  the  illustrations  proper.  Thus  the 
va§t  output  of  literature  which  marked  the  score  of  years  preceding  the 
revolution  is  more  indebted  to  the  letterpress  of  the  printer  than  to  the 
rolling-press  of  the  engraver.  The  dainty  series  of  i2mo  classics  begun 
in  1745  by  the  widow  de  la  Tour,  by  David,  and  by  C.  F.  Simon,  was 
remaindered  to  and  greatly  extended  by  Fournier’s  pet  printer-publisher, 
Barbou,  in  1760.  Gradually  the  engraved  headpieces  were  replaced  by 
Fournier’s  flowers.  Flourishes,  blown-out  corner  pieces,  florid  borders, 
shell-work,  flower  baskets,  were  all  built  up  from  elements  founded  by 
Fournier,  and  of  which  we  show  specimens  (figs.  2 6,  27).  Fournier’s 
creations  were  copied  all  over  France  and  the  continent  generally.  The 
revolution,  however,  went  far  to  break  the  tradition.  The  breach  was 
completed  by  Bodoni,  the  great  printer  of  Parma.  He  had  begun  by 
copying  Fournier,  as  Bodoni  himself  confesses  in  the  preface  to  his  Fregi 
e  Majuscoli  of  1771,  had  later  turned  to  the  example  and  carried  farther 
the  methods  of  John  Baskerville  of  Birmingham.  Thus  is  opened  a  new 
chapter  in  the  history  of  the  book. 

In  England,  by  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  flowers  were  virtually 
dead.1  Towards  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  kind  of  second 
renascence  resulted  from  the  excavations  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum, 
and  c  antique  ’  borders  and  headpieces  became  the  vogue.  Bodoni  cut  a 
number  of  these  classical  ornaments,  but  apparently  tired  of  their  use  and 
preferred  rules.  Gaspard  Gille  of  Paris,  however,  nearly  ruined  himself 
in  designing  and  cutting  Grasco-Roman  confe&ions.  These  came  to 
England  in  due  time,  and  are  to  be  found  in  the  books  of  Thorne,  Figgins, 
and  others.  Few  of  the  arabesque  flowers  survived  Fournier,  none  escaped 
the  flood  of  Gille’s  modern  antiques.  The  revival  of  the  arabesque  flowers 
was  slow.  They  were  used  sparingly  by  Pickering  from  1830  onwards, 
and  the  old-face  revival  of  1840  brought  about  the  use  of  one  or  two 
varieties.  This  English  old-face  revival  awakened  echoes  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent.  In  France  the  Lyons  printer,  Louis  Perrin,  designed  in  1842 

1  Cf.  Luckombe,  quoted  at  p.  1 .  In  France  the  taste  for  flowers  also  passed, 
owing  largely  to  the  influence  of  Baskerville  and  Tonson.  A.  F.  Momoro 
(' Traite  de  Plmprimerie,  Paris,  1796,  p.  329)  complains  that  Mes  anglais  nous  ont 
communique  cette  aversion  pour  les  vignettes,’  and  he  refers  us  to  the  Voltaire 
of  1780,  printed  by  the  Societe  typographique  litteraire  in  Baskerville’s  types, 
*  vous  n’y  verrez  pas  une  seule  vignette,  pas  un  cordon  de  vignette,  pas  un 
filet,  excepte  ceux  Hits  anglais  qui  sont  de  cette  sorted  ( Here  follows  a  metal  dash). 
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a  very  fine  letter  whose  capitals  were  based  upon  the  proportions  of 
the  ancient  roman  inscriptional  forms.1  Perrin  used  with  these  types  a 
number  of  headbands  and  tailpieces  whose  motives  were  composed  of 
conventional  renaissance  floral  and  grotesque  forms.  In  this  neo-Elzevir 
style  a  number  of  pretty  volumes  were  issued  in  some  mitigation  of  the 
corrupt  Didot  manner  which  had  grown  to  be  all  but  universal.  In 
the  next  generation  came  the  arabesque  revival  at  the  office  of  Jules 
Claye.  This  Paris  printer  cut  a  large  number  of  decorated  initials, 
vignettes  and  fleurons  in  the  arabesque  style  of  Peter  Flotner.  Claye’s 
Types  de  caracteres  et  ornements  anciens  (1875)  also  includes  a  number  of 
headbands  cut  from  the  Lyons  borders  referred  to  at  p.  23.  Claye’s 
ornaments  were  reproduced  by  the  Hof  Buchdruckerei  Weimar,  1880. 
Daniel,  who  first  used  the  Fell  types  in  1876,  revived  in  1881  the  flowers 
in  the  Fell  Colledion  at  the  Oxford  University  Press,  and  thus  led  the 
way  for  their  more  general  use  by  Mr.  Horace  Hart  in  Oxford  books.  Mr. 
Frank  Sidgwick,  associated  with  Mr.  A.  H.  Bullen  at  the  Shakespeare 
Head  Press,  also  made  use  of  a  number  of  flowers  typical  of  Elizabethan 
English  printing.  But  this  was  clearly  a  very  narrow  renascence. 

In  1890,  Will  Bradley  designed  some  flowers  of  his  own,  and  secured 
the  recutting  by  the  American  Typefounders’  Company  of  certain  old 
sorts.  This  recutting  was  very  badly  done,  and  distressingly  engrossed 
the  old  forms  ;  but  it  was  an  important  step  in  the  revival.  In  1914  the 
present  writers,  then  responsible  for  the  typography  used  by  Messrs. 
Burns  &  Oates  (publishers),  decided  to  embellish  some  books  in  the 
florid  fashion  ;  but  (unsure  of  their  ground  and  lacking  any  assistance 
from  the  typefounders)  ignorantly  decided  that  it  muSt  be  managed  by 
photographing  or  redrawing  items  from  seventeenth-century  books  and 
having  %incos  made  therefrom!  A  well-known  typefounder,  approached 
by  one  of  us,  explained  that  he  could  show  us  no  sixteenth-century 
examples,  because  ‘  the  books  were  then  all  written  out  by  the  monks  ’ ! 
In  England  the  serious  revival  of  the  cult  was  undertaken  at  the 

1  Perrin  issued  his  specimen  (about  13"  X  16")  in  1846.  He  designed  the  face 
and  some  of  his  drawings  remain  in  the  possession  of  M.  Marius  Audin  of  Lyons. 
Thibaudeau’s  Statement  (La  Lettre  d'Imprimerie  II,  376)  that  Perrin  discovered 
these  types  amongst  some  disused  plant  belonging  to  the  Imprimerie  Rey  needs 
modification.  Francisque  Rey  founded  these  types  for  Perrin  and  for  Jules  Fick 
of  Geneva.  Much  of  Perrin’s  Stock  seems,  later,  to  have  been  purchased  by 
Jules  Claye. 
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inauguration  of  the  Pelican  Press  in  1916.  The  typefounders’  closets  were 
ransacked,  and  in  the  following  years  the  colle&ion  of  the  Press  was 
greatly  increased.  The  Curwen  Press,  the  Westminster  Press  and  others 
were  not  slow  to  follow  suit  in  a  movement  which  has  grown  until 
it  demonstrates  its  extent,  its  variability,  and  its  real  or  potential  charm, 
in  every  class  of  printing  from  every  class  of  printer.  The  LanSton  Mono¬ 
type  Corporation  is  now  engaged  on  a  moSt  salutary  extension  of  the 
revival,  while  both  the  late  Claud  Lovat  Fraser  and  Mr.  Percy  Smith 
have  made  new  designs  to  take  their  due  place  among  the  splendid 
variety  of  flowers  which  have  never  failed  to  bloom  in  the  Spring 
of  printing,  and  which  have  kept  their  freshness  through  all  the 
processional  seasons. 

FRANCIS  MEYNELL  &  STANLEY  MORISON 
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PRINTERS’  FLOWERS  AND  ARABESQUES 


Here  follows  a  list  of  sixteenth-century  flowers  of  mainly  arabesque  design 
whose  use  has  persisted  to  our  own  day.  We  have  added  such  particulars  of  date 
and  place  of  origin  as  our  very  scanty  opportunities  of  search  have  enabled  us  to 
trace.  The  earliest  dates  refer  to  their  use  by  printers,  and  are  preceded  by  their 
place-name.  The  later  references  are  to  the  existence  of  these  flowers  in  the 
specimen  books  and  sheets  issued  by  typefounders. 


LIST  OF  TYPEFOUNDERS’  AND  PRINTERS' 

SPECIMENS  REFERRED  TO  BELOW 

Caslon  ( London ) 

1734,  1785 

Lamesle-Gando  (Paris) 

1760 

Claye  {Paris') 

De  Groot  (’s  Gravenhage ) 

1875 

Mozet  (Paris) 

1754 

1781 

Oxford  (University  Press) 

1786 

Delacolonge  (Lyons) 

1773 

Ploos  van  Amstel  (Amsterdam) 

1796 

Egenolff  (. Frankfurt ) 

1572 

Prentzler  (Frankfurt) 

1774 

Elzevir  (Leyden) 

1681 

Rosart  (Brussels) 

1760 

Enschede  (Haarlem) 

1768 

Schmidt-Faibure  (Porrentruy) 

1600 

Imprenta  Real  (Madrid) 

1797 

Wetstein  (Amsterdam) 

1743 

Lamesle  (Paris) 

1742 

Wilson  (Glasgow) 

1820 

^  Indicates  found  on  a  binding.  *  Indicates  recent  revival. 


These  and  similar  forms  to  be  found :  Augsburg, 
Miller,  1516;  Othmar,  1516;  Basel,  Froben,  1517; 
Strasburg,  Knoblauch,  1519;  Wittenberg,  Anonymous, 
1520;  Antwerp,  Hellenus,  1532;  Ljons,  Le  Maire,  1533; 
Paris,  Wechel,  1537;  Colines,  1543.  f  Binding,  Aldus, 
1499. 


Egenolff,  1592 ;  Lamesle,  1742;  Delacolonge,  1773  ;  Claye,  1875. 
*  Monotype. 


3 


Paris,  Galliot  du  Pre,  1527  ;  similar  forms  in  Florence,  Tor- 
rentino,  1548  ;  London,  Chr.  Barker,  1599.  *  Monotype. 


4 


Egenolff,  1592  ;  Lamesle,  1742  ;  Delacolonge,  1773  ;  Imprenta  Real, 
1799.  *  Monotype. 
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5  Venice ,  Giolito,  1550;  Lyons,  jean  de  Tournes,  1550;  larger  size, 

1556;  Lamesle,  1742;  Wetstein,  1743;  Lamesle-Gando,  1760;  Ploos 
van  AmStel,  1767;  Delacolonge,  1773;  Oxford,  1786.  *  Monotype. 


6  Claye,  1875  ;  Pa  ris,  Peignot,  1923. 


7  Lyons,  Hugues  de  la  Porte,  1547 ;  Rouille,  15  58;  Granjon,  1558; 

Prentzler,  1774;  Oxford,  1786;  *Updike,  1921. 


8  *3  S38353E3S3S3S3S3S3S3K)  London,  Denham,  1568;  Paris,  Mamert  Pattisson, 

1598;  Mozet,  1754;  Lamesle-Gando,  1760  ;  Ox¬ 
ford,  1786. 


9  03  c/30303c/30303c/3C/3c/3  Lamesle-Gando,  1760  ;  Delacolonge,  1773. 


10  rss  Venice ,  Giglio,  1552;  Bologna,  Bocchi,  1555; 

larger  size,  Antwerp,  Bellero,  1583;  Paris,  Mamert 
Pattisson,  1598;  Lamesle-Gando,  1760;  Dela¬ 
colonge,  1773.  *  Monotype. 


11 


Plantin,  1567 ;  EgenolfF,  1592;  Oxford,  1786;  Imprenta  Real,  1799. 


Plantin,  1567;  Venice,  Junta,  1572;  Egenolff,  1592;  Schmidt-Faibure, 
1600;  Lamesle,  1742;  Wetstein,  1743;  Mozet,  1754;  Amstel,  1767; 
Oxford  and  Chiswick  Presses.  *  American  Typefounders  Co. ; 
*  Monotype. 


13 


Egenolff,  1592;  Wetstein,  1743;  Mozet,  1754;  Enschede,  1768; 
Prentzler,  1774;  De  Groot,  1781;  Caslon,  1785.  *Monotype. 
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14  Egenolff,  1592 ;  WetStein,  1743;  Mozet,  17545  Rosart,  1768;  Dela- 

colonge,  1773;  Prentzler,  1774;  De  Groot,  1781;  Wilson,  1820. 
*  Monotype. 


I5  Egenolff,  1592;  Caslon,  1785  ;  Wilson,  1820. 


16 


Lyons,  Pierre  ChaStaing  (dit  Dauphin),  1562-1595  ;  Plantin,  1567; 
Venice,  Junta,  1572;  Egenolff,  1592;  Schmidt-Faibure,  1600; 
Elzevir,  1681  ;  WetStein,  1743  ;  Caslon,  1763,  1785  ;  Ploos  van 
AmStel,  1767;  Enschede,  1768;  Prentzler,  1774;  Imprenta  Real, 
1799.  Exists  Oxford.  *  Linotype. 


U  M 


Cut  away  from  above. 


(Oxford  only). 


18  Lyons,  Dauphin,  1562-1595;  Lamesle,  1742;  Wetstein,  1743; 

5  Occurs  on  a  binding  S.  Kensington  (Rome,  second  half  six¬ 
teenth  century).  Exists  Oxford  and  Chiswick  Presses. 


J9 


Plantin,  1567;  London ,  R.  Newberie  &  R.  Bynneman,  1578, 
Francis  Coldock,  1578;  Egenolff,  1592;  Lamesle,  1742; 
Delacolonge,  1773  ;  Caslon,  1785. 


20 


Lyons,  Jean  de  Tournes,  1560 ;  Antwerp,  Stelsius,  1566, 
Plantin,  1567;  London,  Henry  Denham,  1569;  Venice, 
Conretto,  1 5  76 ;  Egenolff,  1592;  Schmidt-Faibure,  1600; 
Lamesle,  1742;  WetStein,  1743;  Mozet,  1754;  Dela¬ 
colonge,  1773  ;  Caslon,  1785 ;  Wilson,  1820.  5  Occurs  on 
a  binding  (South  Kensington,  No.  1640-1900,  dated 
first  half  sixteenth  century  of  Florentine  provenance). 
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Cut  away  from  above  (Oxford  only). 
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Michel  Jouve  and  Pierre  Roussin,  1551-1580;  Jean  Pillehote, 
1580-1600;  Lamesle,  1742;  Delacolonge,  1773;  Ploos  van 
AmStel,  1796;  Imprenta  Real,  1799.  *  Monotype. 


from  No.  22;  Caslon,  1734,  1763,  1785  ;  Wilson,  1820. 


2 


Plantin,  1555;  Venice ,  G.  A.  Vavasore,  1560;  Antwerp,  Bellero,  1583; 
Lamesle-Gando,  1760;  Delacolonge,  1773.  5  Occurs  on  a  binding, 
early  sixteenth  century  (cf.  catalogue  of  Wheatley  Sale,  Sotheby, 
1920).  Exists  Oxford.  *  Monotype. 


Note. — The  pattern  known  as  the  ‘  fleur-de-lys  ’  is  of  frequent  oriental 
occurrence.  It  is  to  be  found  in  one  of  the  Tory-Salomon-Tournes  borders, 
there  appearing  by  reason  of  its  arabesque  provenance  and  not,  of  course,  as 
the  heraldic  emblem  of  France.  Is  it  possible,  it  may  be  asked,  that  it  had 
come  to  its  official  use  in  France  as  a  result  of  French  participation  in  the 
Crusades  ?  The  fleur-de-lys  has  been  much  used  as  a  printers’  flower  to  this 
day. 


[While  any  tribute  to  the  richness  of  his  knowledge  would  be  superfluous,  we 
wish  to  acknowledge  here  the  great  kindness  shown  to  us  by  Dr.  Peter  Jessen  of 
the  Library  of  the  Berlin  KunStgewerbe  Museum,  when  we  were  pursuing  the 
Study  of  this  subjefl  in  Berlin.  Dr.  Jessen  made  special  arrangements  to  place  his 
Store  of  relevant  books  at  our  disposal,  and  helped  us  with  his  own  wise  counsel. 
Mr.  A.  W.  Pollard,  Keeper  of  the  Printed  Books  in  the  British  Museum,  was  also 
obliging  enough  to  help  us  on  more  than  one  occasion.  We  muSt  also  record  the 
very  genial  kindness  of  M.  Henri  de  Terrebasse  who,  with  generous  hospitality, 
opened  to  F.  M.  the  treasury  of  his  colleftion  of  sixteenth-century  Lyons  books  at 
Roussillon-sur-Anjou.  Prosinf!  And  may  they  be  moved  to  add  to  the  history  of  our 
subject  by  corre&ions  of  and  additions  to  the  matter  of  this  article.] 
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fructero  f«iMal/j.mtoWtttt  fern  ttKff&.TCatftGutlito  rfbwiut^  fe##*n;tb®i  ©fceafo&neWW^  fjcBvasfef/  vnt> 

ju  ftcforbcruha  alter  beten  fo  |»d>  frcr T^cren  geftwiKftenyfurncinltrft  after  ju  ftefonOTrem  oorffteil  b*a‘Autoribnxb^£itempLu:ien  publicirt/  bartnnen  fie  (left  juctfcf/en/mit  roas  @c ftrl 
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|etn  moat*.  Oladi  bem  after  Die  leu tfcftenvn t  £cft  ra ifd)  err  feft*  if(cn  nuftt  fonberlid;  ftoeft  gcacbtcr/  als  |'»nfct  bis  f&ftigc  wie  bunn  and;  «tttc$e  anbrre  tatmiffle  nieftt  ftieftcr  fjcfetjC/oft  roof 
aurft  Die  ftefeen  vnber  ben  fcifttgen  ioCopia  vcrftahben.  Q3nbJfnaiV  finbetaderf;  anb  ?lftfrfj(ag$  Ztutfti)  iatmiffl?  ©nfdnfcft  x>nb  Jpeftratfd)  ju  vftcilaffcn  vnb  juuetfmiffen/jugtbffcn  after 
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26.  Portions  of  the  Frankfurt  specimen  sheet  of  1592,  to  which  reference  is  made  at  page  32. 
The  flowers  a,  b,  and  c  (see  extreme  right  of  top  portion)  are,  in  our  view,  the  creations  of 

Jabob  Sabon. 
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T.  J.  Cobden-Sanderson 


FTER  a  visit  to  Cobden-Sanderson  I  usually  had  the 
sense  of  a  cushion  of  air  between  my  feet  and  the 
ground.  Intercourse  with  a  few  rare  spirits  has 
brought  a  similarly  inspiring  experience ;  and  though 
only  fleeting  forms  are  given  to  a  speaker’s  play  of 
wit  and  wisdom,  they  can  convey  something  of  the 
convincing  and  exalting  power  which  belongs  to 

material  creations. 

Craftsmen  are  by  nature  idealists ;  but  their  vision  is  sometimes  dimmed 
by  a  doctrinaire  tendency  and  confused  by  a  misapprehension  of  what 
constitutes  tradition.  The  writer  has  learned  much  from  the  scrupulous 
order  and  scholarly  methods  of  craftsmen,  but  he  has  been  sometimes 
aware  of  a  hesitation  in  saying  ‘  Yes  ’  to  certain  robuSter  impulses  of  life, 
a  reludance  to  respond  to  Mistress  Truth’s  appeal  for  reasonably  fashion¬ 
able  garments  in  which  to  clothe  herself. 

Cobden-Sanderson  knew  that  the  greatest  of  all  traditions  is  the  im¬ 
pulse  to  do  honest  work,  an  impulse  the  artist  muSt  obey,  no  matter  where 
it  leads  him.  He  knew  that  mere  likeness  to  a  tradition  of  good  workman¬ 
ship  or  subjed  matter  does  not  imply  true  relationship.  Further,  he  did  not 
mistake  Puritanism  of  outlook  for  austerity  of  Style.  I  think  the  peculiar 
interest  of  Cobden-Sanderson’s  conversation  came  from  this  :  that  he 
held,  certainly  in  his  later  years,  the  aim  of  the  pradice  of  an  art  to  lie  in 
the  Steady  education  of  the  individual  human  spirit.  Herein  lay,  for  him, 
the  importance  of  the  pursuit  of  beauty.  Each  new  triumph  of  his  own 
lovely  work  was  another  milestone  in  his  pilgrimage  through  life.  Good 
craftsmanship  is  necessary  because  it  brings  to  him  who  passionately 
desires  it  the  ripe  and  sound  fruits  of  wisdom  and  understanding,  resped 
and  tolerance.  He  believed  the  influence  of  works  of  art  upon  other  people 
to  be  of  less  moment  than  the  spiritual  experience  which  gave  them  birth. 
So  he  devoted  his  ripe  age  to  threshing  the  knowledge  he  had  garnered 
throughout  a  long  life  of  noble  pradice.  Those  who  had  not  the  privilege 
of  listening  to  his  talk  may  find  its  essence  in  his  laSt  work,  Cosmic  Vision. 
In  this  book  one  of  his  moSt  delightful  qualities  is  apparent— his  generous 
response  to  all  that  seemed  to  him  gallant,  humane,  and  vital  in  life  and 
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in  art.  He  understood  clearly  that  each  generation  mud  express  its  vision 
in  its  own  way,  and  that  this  way  is  likely  to  shock,  for  a  time,  previous 
judgments.  His  culture  was  too  broad  to  permit  of  his  misreading  the  pad, 
or  of  his  saying  aught  but  God-speed  to  the  present  and  future.  His  own 
pursuit  of  beauty  had  led  him  to  certain  conclusions,  and  he  desired 
to  adjust  his  faith  and  his  conclusions  to  the  values  he  believed  to  be 
permanent,  before  he  looked  from  the  windows  for  the  lad  time  on  the 
river  he  loved. 

These  conclusions,  this  faith,  Cobden-Sanderson  expressed  up  to  the 
end  with  singular  power.  Fastidious  in  taSte,  a  little  precious  in  manner, 
with  something  of  the  dandy  and  much  of  the  man  of  the  world  in  his 
social  bearing  and  outlook,  he  was  possessed  by  a  daemonic  spirit  of  faith  in 
the  power  of  human  idealism.  Yet,  like  moSt  men  who  dwell  apart  from 
their  fellows,  he  seemed  to  know  more  of  the  ways  of  the  great  world 
than  those  who  live  in  it.  He  had  a  mordant  wit,  a  keen  judgment  of 
men  and  manners.  Those  with  whom  he  fell  out  he  was  inclined  to 
judge  unreasonably.  But  his  firm  belief  in  the  opportunity  which  lies 
before  every  man  to  attain  spiritual  equilibrium  as  the  end  and  objed  of 
his  life,  will  be  remembered  by  his  friends  as  the  dominant  characteristic 
of  one  of  the  mod  significant  and  attradive  figures  of  our  time. 

WILLIAM  ROTHENSTEIN 
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Claud  Lovat  Fraser:  Illustrator 

HERE  is  no  surer  way  of  misunderstanding  the 
contribution  of  the  late  Claud  Lovat  Fraser  to  con¬ 
temporary  art  than  to  attempt  to  docket  him  or  to 
pigeon-hole  his  work.  He  belonged  neither  to  this 
nor  that  category,  ancient  or  modern.  His  work  has, 
of  course,  its  origins,  affinities,  and  relationships. 
Spontaneous  artistic  creation  is  so  rare  in  civilized 
societies  as  to  be  almost  unknown.  Thus  Fraser,  like  greater  and  lesser 
artists,  came  under  the  influence  of  painters  and  illustrators,  both  living 
and  dead — and  dead,  as  we  shall  see,  in  more  senses  than  one.  But 
despite  the  fad  that,  like  Stevenson  in  another  art,  he  played  the  4  sedulous 
ape  5  so  diligently,  his  following  of  others  was  never  so  absorbed  as  to 
lead  him  into  the  cul-de-sac  of  archaism  or  the  intricacies  and  poses  of 
modernism.  He  could  be  quaintly  old-fashioned  without  being  archaic 
juSt  as  he  was  modern  without  being  modernist.  The  Style  was  moSt 
obviously  the  man ;  and  the  Style  came  first,  crudely  at  first,  but  it  was 
always  that  inexplicable  but  instantly  knowable  quality.  It  then  set  out  to 
meet  and  be  Strengthened  by  association  with  its  kind,  and  ultimately 
returned  to  itself  sound  and  certain  of  aim,  so  that  any  who  saw  his 
work  would  recognize  it  as  his.  It  is  the  fortune  of  very  few  who  paint 
or  draw,  or  who  try  to  paint  or  draw,  to  reach  that  distinction  of  Style 
which  separates  without,  as  in  the  case  of  Lovat  Fraser,  divorcing  the 
work  from  the  possibilities  of  common  or  general  appreciation. 

One  of  the  outstanding  characteristics  of  Lovat  Fraser  was  his  irrepres¬ 
sible  love  of  drawing.  From  early  youth  onwards  he  lived  with  pens  and 
pencils,  coloured  inks  and,  later,  oils  and  water  colours.  It  would  be  very 
difficult  to  exaggerate  the  prodigality  of  his  genius  :  in  the  moSt  literal 
sense,  he  was  drawing  or  waiting  an  opportunity  to  draw  during  all  his 
waking  hours.  He  drew  at  meals,  concerts,  plays,  leCtures,  during  con¬ 
versation,  and  in  or  on  any  vehicle  which  might  have  been  transporting 
him  from  one  place  to  another.  He  would  Stop  in  a  busy  London  Street, 
pull  out  a  sketch-book  or,  failing  that,  an  odd  scrap  of  paper,  and  illus¬ 
trate  some  conversational  point  with  a  humorous  little  drawing,  or  make 
a  note  of  something  that  had  caught  his  quick  eye  among  passers-by  or 
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in  the  general  scene.  He  drew  anything  and  everything  from  sheer  joy  of 
life  and  abundance  of  creative  energy.  It  was  a  kind  of  inspired  scribbling, 
often  childlike  and  incoherent,  and  not  seldom  crude  and  careless, 
especially  in  his  early  period,  but  always  individual  within  its  own  con¬ 
vention,  and,  at  its  beSt,  diStinCt  and  peculiar  in  craftsmanship  and  vision 
as  well.  The  result  of  this  prodigality  is  constantly  being  revealed  by  the 
publication  of  posthumous  Lovat  Fraser  books  retrieved  from  the  mine 
of  drawings  and  paintings  of  all  kinds  which  he  left  behind  him  ;  and 
apart  even  from  this  collection,  the  sketches  in  letters  and  on  postcards 
and  every  imaginable  scrap  of  paper  scattered  among  his  friends  muSt  be 
incalculable.  A  piece  of  paper  rarely  left  his  hands  without  bearing  some 
mark  of  his  genius  as  an  illustrator. 

Although  he  extended  his  art  in  other  directions — the  theatre,  pattern 
designing,  advertisement  decoration,  and  would,  had  he  lived,  have  gone 
farther  afield  Still — he  never  loSt  his  earliest  interest  or  relinquished  his 
earliest  practice  of  illustration.  Even  when  he  came  to  illustrate  books 
which  publishers  were  willing  to  print,  he  did  not  cease  from  that  plea¬ 
sant  and  amazing  habit  of  illustrating  life  on  every  possible  occasion  and 
on  any  odd  scrap  of  paper.  This  passion  is  the  key  to  his  work  as  an 
illustrator  :  it  explains  tfie  phenomenon  of  the  Lovat  Fraser  books  and 
their  curious  isolation  from  all  the  illustrated  books  of  their  time.  These 
books  have  no  connection  with  any  4  movement 5  or  4  tendency.5  Fraser 
laughed  at  movements  ;  and  reformers,  whether  in  art  (particularly  in 
art)  or  other  directions,  were  for  him  objeCts  of  satire.  Nothing,  for 
instance,  could  be  more  marked  than  the  difference  between  his  books 
and  those  of  such  conscious  beautifiers  as  William  Morris,  Walter  Crane, 
Ricketts  and  Shannon.  The  essence  of  the  Lovat  Fraser  books  is  that 
their  design  is  absence  of  design,their  beauty  integral  rather  than  applied. 
The  Impressionists  would  probably  have  called  him  a  4  literary 5  draughts¬ 
man,  especially  if  they  had  known,  as  his  friends  knew,  how  much  he 
loved  and  depended  upon  books  and  literary  impressions  in  his  early 
days.  They  would  have  been  wrong  ;  at  the  same  time  it  would  not  be 
right  to  ignore  this  literary  source  of  inspiration  which  made  Fraser,  in 
spite  of  his  youth,  one  of  the  beSt  read  of  living  painters,  and  one  who 
succeeded  in  translating  that  reading  into  another  art  with  consummate 
success  and  undeniable  charm. 

His  illustrations  were  pictorial  comments  rather  than  interpretations  of 
the  text,  juSt  as  they  were  ornamental,  in  the  beSt  sense,  rather  than 
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decorations  of  the  page.  The  parallel  is  between,  say,  the  deliberate  de¬ 
coration  of  the  wall  of  a  room  with  patterned  paper  or  frieze  or  dado,  and 
the  placing  in  an  undecorated  room  of  a  choice  piece  of  pottery,  a  little 
Statue  or  an  occasional  pi&ure  inobviously  framed.  Lovat  Fraser’s 
method  as  an  illustrator  of  books  coincides  with  the  latter — he  orna¬ 
mented  rather  than  decorated.  This  is  in  keeping  with  the  man.  He  was 
an  agreeable  poseur ,  but  Still  he  posed.  Some  of  those  who  did  not  know 
him  well  were  irritated  by  his  mannered  wit,  his  dandified  bearing.  But  to 
moSt  it  was  a  refreshment,  because  it  was  always  deliciously  humorous 
and  invincibly  good-humoured.  His  remarks  about  life,  art,  and  persons 
were  frequent  but  not  flowing :  vignettes  and  cameos,  not  tapeStries  ; 
their  very  essence  was  a  modish  detachment  following  a  self-created 
pause  and  followed  by  a  little  gasp  of  amusement  or  amazement,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  humour  or  audacity  of  the  quip.  His  illustrations  have  this 
variability,  this  intermittence,  and  the  pose  which  is  inseparable  from  a 
deliberate  comment  or  a  Studied  remark.  They  lack  everything  in  the 
nature  of  repetition.  They  are  formal  in  a  curiously  informal  way  ; 
natural  as  a  park  or  garden  is  natural ;  conventional,  but  the  convention 
is  their  own,  and  can  only  be  judged  in  its  relation  to  itself. 

The  influences  under  which  Lovat  Fraser  came  were  few  and  definite. 
It  cannot  be  made  too  clear  that  these  influences  were  genuine  preferences 
and  not  the  sort  of  things  which  young  artists  are  taught  to  appreciate.  If 
ever  artist  wrote  over  his  doorpost  the  watchword  4  Whim,’  that  artist 
was  Lovat  Fraser.  He  was  born  into  an  atmosphere  of  art,  for  his  mother 
is  an  accomplished  painter,  but  he  went  his  own  way  ;  and  save  for  a  few 
months  in  the  Studio  of  Mr.  Sikert,  he  escaped  the  art  schools.  He  was  a 
self-made  artist,  and  evolved  his  Style  out  of  the  prints  and  drawings 
which  pleased  him  beSt.  His  earliest  enthusiasms  were  for  the  crude  and 
quaint  cuts  of  the  old  chapbooks  and  broadsides,  and  he  sought  out  their 
correlatives  in  contemporary  art  as  well  as  in  the  more  consciously  quaint 
work  of  the  immediate  paSt.  His  enthusiasm  on  the  discovery  of  Alfred 
CrowquilTs  Impresses  Quaint,  somewhere  about  1910,  was  tremendous  ; 
and  he  revelled  in  Charles  Hindley’s  Life  and  Limes  of  James  Catnach  (1878) 
and  The  Hittory  of  the  Catnach  Press  (1887).  In  these  two  volumes  the 
curious  may  find  the  origins  of  the  types,  covers,  and  4  lay-outs  ’  of  the 
4  Flying  Fame’ publications.  He  made  a  colle&ion  of  chapbooks  and  broad¬ 
sides,  and  hoarded  with  reverent  care  any  drawings  of  Rowlandson  which 
came  within  the  purchasing  power  of  his  purse.  He  also  liked  to 
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accumulate  coloured  military  and  fashion  plates  of  the  eighteenth  and 
early  nineteenth  centuries.  The  more  impossible  military  gear,  vaSt  shakos, 
tailed  and  tight-waiSted  tunics  in  vivid  reds,  blues,  and  greens,  pipe-clayed 
facings  and  long  trailing  swords,  and  extravagant  fashions,  periwigs, 
capacious  Stocks  and  Strapped  pantaloons,  fascinated  him  and  helped  with 
the  books  named  to  form  his  art. 

Among  the  moderns  he  was  drawn  by  genuine  sympathy  to  the  work 
of  Mr.  Jack  B.  Yeats,  whose  little  books  about  pirates,  and  his  broadsides 
about  highwaymen,  balladmongers,  brigands,  and  other  wayfaring  folks, 
then  being  issued  from  the  Dun  Emer  Press  at  Dundrum,  Dublin, 
played  an  important  part  among  these  early  influences.  It  was  natural  also 
that  he  should  be  moved  by  the  work  of  Mr.  Gordon  Craig  :  first  by  the 
charming  and  very  personal  drawings  which  he  dropped  about  the 
curious  typography  of  too  few  books,  and  ultimately  extended  to  the 
periodical  pages  of  that  superb  magazine  of  the  theatre.  The  Mask,,  and 
latterly  by  Mr.  Craig’s  work  of  genius  in  connexion  with  the  art  of  the 
theatre  itself,  which  was  Fraser’s  latest  born  and  laSt  adventure  in  the 
world  of  art.  Finally,  for  influences,  his  always  lively  appreciation  for 
caricature  muSt  not  be  overlooked.  Apart  from  his  gifts  as  an  illustrator, 
he  had  a  genius  for  caricature.  He  admired  the  work  of  Ospovat  and 
Max  Beerbohm  ;  watched  with  a  critical  eye  the  career  of  jugend  and 
L’ Assiette  an  Beurre,  but  succeeded  in  laughing  without  being  con¬ 
taminated  by  those  vigorous  Continental  efforts  in  the  art  of  bludgeoning. 
He  escaped  in  the  same  way  coming  under  the  masterly  but  baneful 
influence  of  Aubrey  Beardsley  :  c  Stale  incense,  ri eft-ce  pas  V  was  how  he 
summed  up  that  curious  artist  of  the  decadence.  The  other  4  movements  ’ 
left  him  equally  unmoved.  We  were  once  looking  together  at  a  Picasso — 
4  reminds  me  of  a  tramway  ticket  of  genius,’  he  remarked. 

His  first  book  was  characteristic  of  his  then  predominant  enthusiasm, 
but  bears  small  relationship  with  the  kind  of  illustrated  book  with  which 
his  name  is  now  associated.  It  is  the  now  almost  inaccessible,  tall,  narrow 
volume  in  grey  boards  and  linen  back,  inscribed  with  a  paSted-on  label, 
Six  Caricatures :  By  Lovat  C.  Fraser.  It  was  issued  in  a  limited  edition  of 
twenty-five  copies  in  January,  1910,  and  sold  to  his  friends  for  a  few 
shillings  a  copy  to  defray  the  coSt  of  manufacture.  The  notabilities  cari¬ 
catured  are  Sir  Charles  Wyndham,  Mr.  Martin  Harvey,  Mr.  Oscar 
Asche,  Lord  Roberts,  Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  and  Mr.  Israel  Zangwill.  The 
drawings  are  printed  in  black  from  zinco  blocks  and  coloured  by  hand. 
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They  are  obviously  prentice  work,  showing  the  influence  of  Ospovat 
with  the  fierce  satire  substituted  by  a  more  playful  humour.  Almost 
immediately  afterwards  he  did  better  work  in  caricature,  including  the 
masterly  satirical  Study  of  Lord  AlverSton  and  cheerfully  clever  carica¬ 
tures  of  the  much  caricatured  Sir  Hall  Caine,  Sir  Edward  Clarke, 
and  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  Mr.  G.  K.  CheSterton,  and,  finally  and  moSt 
amusingly,  himself  as  a  massive  dandy  of  a  composite  type — say, 
D’Orsay-WhiStler. 

One  of  the  earliest  and  moSt  pronounced  enjoyments  of  these  early 
days  was  the  little  adventure  which  produced  the  e  Flying  Fame  5  chap- 
books  and  broadsides.  It  was  a  game — almost  a  chance  game.  The  idea 
was  the  outcome  of  much  playful  talk,  banter,  and  sketching  and  squib¬ 
writing  in  notebooks  of  a  group  of  writers  with  a  painter  or  so  who  used 
to  meet  for  coflee  in  the  smoking-room  of  a  Strand  teashop  during  1912. 
Towards  the  end  of  that  year  three  members  of  the  group — Lovat  Fraser, 
Mr.  Ralph  Hodgson,  and  the  writer  of  this  article — decided  to  pool  the 
sum  of  five  pounds  each  plus  certain  pieces  of  poetry  and  prose  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  a  few  little  books  and  sheets  of  verse,  in  the 
manner  of  the  chapbook  and  broadside,  illustrated  by  Fraser.  The  name 
of  the  venture,  e  Flying  Fame,’  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Ralph  Hodgson, 
and  he  also  ensured  the  success  of  the  scheme  by  allowing  us  to  reprint 
from  the  Saturday  Review,  where  they  had  originally  appeared,  several  of 
his  finest  poems  (then  scarcely  known),  and  these  were  augmented  by 
contributions  from  Mr.  Walter  de  la  Mare  and  Mr.  James  Stephens.  I 
supplied  a  prose  piece,  aded  as  publicist,  and  helped  in  typographical 
matters.  Lovat  Fraser  invented  or  adapted  the  formats  after  Catnach, 
made  the  decorations  and  lay-outs,  hunted  for  and  chose  the  quaint  types 
and  cover  papers,  wrote  verses,  coloured  the  early  issues  of  the  hand- 
coloured  ones,  and  in  fad  lived  and  worked  for  the  job,  night  and  day, 
until  the  little  publications  won  for  themselves  a  deserved  reputation 
among  people  who  like  such  things  for  themselves  and  not  because  they 
ought  to  like  them,  or  because  other  people  like  them.  The  life  of  the 
Press  was  arreded,  like  so  many  other  good  things,  by  the  war,  and  never 
revived.  e  Flying  Fame  ’  publications  are  now  among  the  mod  desirable 
bibelots  of  the  book  collectors. 

The  chief  publications  of  the  Flying  Fame  Press  are  Eve  and  other 
Poems;  The  Bull;  The  Song  of  Honour  and  The  My  fiery  and  other  Poems  by  Ralph 
Hodgson ;  Five  New  Poems  by  James  Stephens;  The  Two  Wizards  and  other 
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Songs,  and  Six  Essays  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  by  Richard  Honeywood  [i.e. 
Claud  Lovat  Fraser],  and  Town:  An  Essay ,  by  Holbrook  Jackson.  There 
were  large  paper  editions  of  mod  of  them,  and  a  few  copies  on  japon 
vellum  with  covers  printed  in  gold  ;  these  and  some  of  the  smaller  paper 
copies  were  coloured  by  hand  by  the  artid  himself.  The  typography  was 
deliberately  crude,  and  so  were  the  drawings  which  were  dotted  about 
the  pages,  generally  at  top  and  bottom.  But  the  effed  is  pleasing  as  well 
as  quaint,  showing  what  can  be  done  when  good  tade  operates  with  even 
bad  type  faces  !  Many  of  the  drawings  are  trivial,  but  some  are  among  the 
bed  of  Lovat  Fraser’s  work,  and  all  possess  the  grace  and  charm  of  a  very 
young  but  very  real  genius.  In  1914  he  published  Pirates,  a  quarto  reprint 
of  a  173  5  chapbook.  He  illustrated  the  volume  with  full-page  drawings  of 
distinguished  pirates  on  coloured  papers  and  a  number  of  cuts  of  ships 
and  seamen. 

Lovat  Fraser’s  next  phase  as  an  illustrator  was  conditioned  entirely  by 
the  war.  He  was  in  training  soon  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  and  in 
1915  in  the  trenches  before  Ypres,  and  in  adion  at  Loos  and  elsewhere  on 
that  perilous  front.  During  those  months  and  onwards  until  he  returned 
to  home  service  with  shattered  nerves,  his  pencil  was  rarely  idle,  and  then 
only  perforce.  The  post  carried  his  friends  innumerable  letters  and 
bundles  of  sketches  of  military  life  and  war  scenes,  vigorously  assembled 
lines  depiding  swiftly  and  with  the  vividness  of  genius  aspeds  of  the 
war  from  a  peculiarly  Fraserian  angle.  One  of  the  mod  beautiful  of  the 
drawings  of  this  period  is  a  maderly  Study  of  the  Cloth  Hall  of  Ypres 
in  ruins;  but  the  majority  of  them  represent  the  various  types  of  soldiers — 
British,  Belgian,  and  French  officers  and  men,  and  German  prisoners. 
Few  of  these  sketches  have  been  published. 

In  1916  he  Strove  successfully  to  recapture  his  connedion  with  the 
world  of  books.  The  first  efforts  were  a  couple  of  diminutive  pamphlets  : 
The  Fairies’  Farewell,  by  Richard  Corbet ;  and  Three  Poems  by  Kenneth 
Hare.  These  trifles  were  printed  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Stephens  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane,  who  was  responsible  for  the  typography  of  the  ‘  Flying  Fame  ’ 
chapbooks,  and  they  were  sold  at  sixpence  each  by  Mr.  Everard  Meynell 
at  his  bookshop  in  Museum  Street.  The  covers  of  these  booklets  are 
crudely  but  richly  decorated  in  black  and  white,  and  there  are  two 
or  three  typical  Fraser  cuts  with  the  text.  That  year  also  Mr.  Harold  Monro 
published,  at  the  Poetry  Bookshop,  Nurse  Love  child’s  Legacy — ‘  a  mighty  fine 
Colledion  of  mod  noble  and  memorable  and  veracious  Nursery  Rhymes, 
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now  first  embellished  by  C.  L.  F.’  The  cover  and  title-page  have  a 
deliberately  crude  arabesque  border,  but  the  numerous  thumbnail  cuts 
scattered  about  the  text  represent  Fraser  at  his  best  as  a  chapbook 
illustrator.  These  little  drawings,  vivacious,  quaint,  humorous  and 
original,  would  make  any  artist  unforgettable. 

His  interests  were  now  moving  towards  the  theatre  and  to  larger 
pictures.  But  he  continued  to  fill  his  odd  moments  and  reams  of  old 
paper,  retrieved  from  forgotten  and  half-filled  scrapbooks  of  a  century  or 
so  ago,  with  his  amazing  little  sketches  ;  and  he  planned  many  books, 
some  of  which  have  since  been  published.  His  Style  was  becoming  more 
deliberate  and  more  careful,  his  drawing  more  certain,  yet  he  loSt 
nothing  of  his  early  naivete.  The  two  moSt  notable  of  the  books  of  this 
period  are  The  Tute  of  hove,  a  collection  of  his  favourite  poems  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century,  with  cuts  fore  and  aft  of  each  poem 
and  a  well  composed  title-page,  and  Helicon  Hill :  c  a  pleasant  posy  of 
rather  wild  flowers  gathered  on  the  foothills  of  Parnassus,  and  judged 
very  meet  for  the  brows  of  contemporary  rhymers,’  by  Felix  Folio, 
Gent.,  of  London.  These  volumes  were  issued  by  Messrs.  Selwyn  & 
Blount.  An  equally  notable  volume  is  the  Nursery  Thymes ,  issued  in 
quarto  by  Messrs.  T.  C.  &  E.  C.  Jack,  with  brilliant  pictures  in  colour, 
bolder,  richer,  and  more  mature  than  any  of  his  earlier  bookwork, 
and  many  of  the  familiar  little  cuts  in  black  and  white.  Among  the 
posthumous  colour  books  more  recently  issued  are  The  W oodcutter’s  Dog, 
by  Charles  Nodier,  and  The  Luc 4  of  the  Bean-Rows.  A  further  advance 
in  Style  is  shown  here,  higher  finish  without  loss  of  vigour  or  sense  of  fun, 
which  characterized  most  of  his  illustrations.  These  were  published  by 
Mr.J  Daniel  O’Connor.  A  selection  of  the  poems  of  Charles  Cotton  (The 
Poetry  Bookshop)  and,  more  recently.  The  House  of  Vanities,  by  Hayter 
PreSton  (John  Lane),  are  decorated  in  the  earlier  chapbook  manner, 
but  the  former  has  a  bold  conventionalized  floral  border  of  mature 
design.  The  fine  edition  of  The  Beggar's  Opera,  published  in  1921,  with 
its  reproductions  of  some  of  the  drawings  made  for  the  costumes  of 
the  play  and  a  few  cuts,  is  less  characteristic  of  the  artist  as  represented 
in  all  the  earlier  books.  It  was  the  laSt  book  he  himself  prepared  for  press, 
but  he  did  not  live  to  see  it  published.  The  volume  has  a  dignity  and  even 
a  charm,  but  it  would  seem  to  indicate  a  definite  change  in  taSte,  greater 
reserve,  more  austerity :  in  short,  Claud  Lovat  Fraser  at  length  grown  up. 

Few  illustrators  have  shown  so  much  versatility  within  so  limited  a 
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range  as  Lovat  Fraser.  It  is  idle  to  predid  what  he  might  have  done  had 
he  lived  longer,  and  ungenerous  to  his  very  real  achievement  to  lay  Stress 
on  what  might  have  been.  He  gave  us  a  body  of  illustrations  which  is  as 
varied  as  it  is  rich.  MoSt  of  it  overflows  with  high  spirits,  but  it  is  always 
gracious  and  graceful,  and  in  spite  of  the  fad  that  it  ignores  the  more 
severe  conventions  of  book  decoration,  it  never  for  a  moment  disregards 
its  bookish  aim.  His  quaint  cuts  reSt  on  the  pages  like  flowers,  as  though 
at  the  magic  touch  of  the  artist  the  books  had  burst  into  leaf  and  bloom, 
expressing  themselves  and  their  authors  in  a  new  and  hitherto  un¬ 
dreamed  of  way.  Granting  the  genius  to  illustrate,  it  could  not  have  been 
otherwise,  for  Lovat  Fraser  had  a  rare  tade  in  letters,  circumscribed  but 
authentic,  and  the  books  he  decorated  were  the  books  he  loved. 

HOLBROOK  JACKSON 
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Page  Opening  from  ‘  The  Lute  of  Love  ’ 


Initial  Letters  in  the  Printed  Book 


THE  BIRTH 


OR  practical  purposes  a  first  letter  may  be  termed  an 
initial  if  it  is  larger  than  the  font  of  capital  and  lower¬ 
case  letters  with  which  it  is  used. 

Before  considering  initial  letters  in  printed  books,  it 
concerns  us  to  notice  briefly  how  their  immediate  pre¬ 
decessors,  the  richly  decorated  initials  in  the  fifteenth- 
century  manuscript  books,  originated  and  developed. 

The  more  ancient  Latin  MSS.  now  surviving  are  written  throughout 
either  in  square  roman  capitals,  E ,  or  in  what  are  known  as  rustic 
capitals,  £.  Under  the  influence  of  penmanship  these  were  modified 
into  a  round  form  known  as  uncials,  G.  In  the  earlier  manuscripts 
no  spaces  were  left  between  words  and  the  letters  were  uniform  in  size. 
The  compa&ness  and  regularity  thus  obtained  gave  a  quiet  and  beautiful 
dignity  to  the  written  page,  but  reading  muSt,  one  feels,  have  been 
difficult.  It  was  found  helpful,  however,  to  indicate  the  commencement 
of  a  paragraph  by  writing  the  first  letter  in  the  margin.  The  same  character 
was  at  first  employed,  but  since  more  space  was  available  the  scribe 
soon  began  to  make  it  larger  and  more  free.  Thus,  to  serve  a  useful 
purpose,  initials  were  born. 

A  further  modification  of  the  alphabet  followed  :  the  uncials,  by  a 
natural  process  of  simplification,  became  small  letters  or  e  half  uncials,’ 
e.  These  possessed  the  very  substantial  advantages  of  being  quicker 
to  write,  more  legible,  and  of  occupying  less  space  in  the  line. 

It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  the  capital  letters  referred  to  above  should 
fall  into  disuse  for  the  body  of  bookwork.  But  they  survived  in  headings, 
as  the  first  letter  of  proper  names,  and  wherever  emphasis  was  needed.  At 
the  same  time,  but  ever  growing  in  proportionate  size,  in  the  use  of 
colour,  gold,  and  ornament,  and  in  elaboration  of  form,  they  reached 
their  highest  development  when  used  as  initials  at  the  beginnings  of 
paragraphs  and  of  books. 
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The  pradical  advantage  of  making  the  beginnings  of  paragraphs 
prominent  must  in  those  days  have  been  substantial.  Reading  being  a 
rare,  and  by  many  persons  a  rather  despised,  accomplishment,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable,  for  example,  that  many  prieSts  conducted  services  as  much  by  rote 
as  by  quick  understanding  of  written  words.  Such  men  would  be  glad  to 
be  helped  in  finding  the  desired  places  in  liturgical  books  by  large  and 
coloured  letters,  easily  remembered  and  recognized.  Humanity’s  love  of 
ornament,  and  the  comparative  peace  and  leisure  enjoyed  by  the  scribes, 
naturally  led  to  time  and  fancy  being  lavished  upon  these  special  letters, 
which  became  the  beautifully  decorated  flower  of  the  page. 

Before  beginning  to  write  these  notes  I  looked  through  a  few  of  my 
own  books,  choosing,  with  that  hope  of  reward  which  sweetens  labour, 
those  which  appeared  to  promise  good  results,  yet  avoiding  for  fairness’ 
sake  a  few  specially  printed  volumes  and  editions- de-luxe.  The  inspedion 
was  disappointing.  Initials  lacked  both  distinction  and  character  and 
failed  to  convey  a  satisfadory  sense  of  proportion,  either  in  size  or  in 
weight.  From  this  survey  it  appeared  that  there  were  some  printers  who 
not  only  lacked  taste  but  even  dared  to  print  books  without  giving  any 
thought  to  their  work  !  Even  a  somewhat  expensive  volume  on  4  Fine 
Books  ’  revealed,  as  though  in  gentle  irony,  a  meagre  letter  which  did  not 
range  with  the  lines  of  type.  Volumes  of  the  poets  failed  equally  with 
those  devoted  to  printing  and  other  arts  till,  opening  4  Borrow  ’  at 
random,  my  eye  fell  not  on  an  initial  but  on  the  apposite  passage, 
c  .  .  .  for  everything  there  is  a  time  and  a  season,  and  then  how  does  the 
glory  of  a  thing  pass  from  it,  even  like  the  flower  of  the  grass.’ 

So  be  it,  but  Nature  tells  us  that  flowering  time  recurs. 

The  fir§t  printers  followed  the  lead  of  the  calligraphers  and  illuminators 
in  the  use  of  initials,  as  in  other  details  of  their  work.  The  first  book  with 
a  printed  date,  Fust  &  Schoefler’s  famous  Psalter  of  1457,  is  particularly 
well  provided  with  coloured  and  ornamented  printed  initials.  Mr.  A.  W. 
Pollard  gives  the  number  of  these  as  288,  in  addition  to  the  large  4  B  ’ 
beginning  the  First  Psalm.  This  fine  letter  is  printed  in  blue,  and  is 
enriched  with  red  decoration  springing  from  the  letter  and  extending  the 
length  of  the  inner  margin. 

p  Precisely  how  this  letter  was  printed  has  been  a  matter  of  much  dispute 
among  the  4  dodors.’  My  own  browsings  among  incunabula  have  been 
done  in  the  spirit  of  the  humanist,  learning  from  what  men  do  and  are, 
admiring  much,  but  not  colleding  and  tabulating  many  material  fads.  I 
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have  never  compared  copies  of  this  Psalter,  and  therefore  am  not  quali¬ 
fied  to  express  publicly  a  personal  opinion.  I  refer  those  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  problem  to  the  c  Catalogue  of  the  Manuscripts  and  Printed 
Books  exhibited  at  the  Historical  Music  Loan  Exhibition’  (1886)  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  J.  Weale.  This  catalogue  contains  a  lengthy  discussion  on 
the  subjed. 

FuSt  &  SchoefFer  possessed  also  a  large  4  Q  ’  and  4  T  ’  of  a  quality 
and  beauty  similar  to  that  of  the  4  B.’ 

There  are  some  initials,  old  and  modern,  more  satisfactory  in  design 
and  more  beautiful  when  considered  from  every  point  of  view,  but  it  is 
surely  a  notable  fad  that  at  this  early  period  we  find  what  I  think  can  be 
described  (taking  into  account  the  use  of  two  colours)  as  the  moSt  sump¬ 
tuous  and  ambitious  initials  which  the  printing  craft  has  ever  achieved. 

A  quick  decline,  however,  was  at  hand.  The  employment  not  only  of 
colour  and  ornament,  but  also  of  any  kind  of  printed  initial,  was  generally 
discontinued.  Two  reasons  appear  to  account  for  this  :  a  desire  for 
economy  and  the  opposition  of  rival  workers.  This  opposition  came 
both  from  illuminators,  some  of  whom  doubtless  charged  the  new  crafts¬ 
men  with  being  forgers  and  trespassers  on  a  craft  not  their  own,  and 
again  from  the  engravers  and  printers  of  the  xylographic  or  block  books, 
who  could  see  their  comparatively  young  industry  endangered.  It  is 
probable  that  the  first  of  these  reasons  was  the  compelling  one.  There  is 
much  evidence  as  to  the  slowness  of  colour-printing  and  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  experienced.  Gordon  Duff  tells  us,  for  example,  that  in  some 
copies  of  the  first  dated  Bible,  issued  in  1462  and  bearing  Schoeffer’s 
mark,  4  attempts  were  made  to  print  both  the  blue  and  the  red  on  the 
same  page,  but  it  apparently  was  found  too  laborious,  and  was  given  up. 
The  red  letters  were  printed  in  colour  ;  the  letters  which  were  to  be  blue 
were  impressed  in  blank  and  afterwards  filled  up  in  colour  by  the  illu¬ 
minator.’  This  laSt  expedient  was  obviously  wrong,  for  it  evoked  two 
conflicting  methods  which  could  not  be  harmonized.  It  was  a  false 
technique,  and  therefore  could  not  laSt.  But  as  the  wonder  and  myStery  of 
the  new  craft  lessened,  and  the  desire  to  produce  a  beautiful  and  com¬ 
plete  book  gave  way,  in  the  maSter-printer’s  mind,  to  the  need  for 
quicker  work  and  larger  editions,  it  was  apparently  deemed  advisable  to 
avoid  difficulties  and  conciliate  opposition  by  leaving  blank  spaces  in 
which  scribes  could  insert  the  initials.  A  very  general  custom  resulted, 
i.e.  printing  a  small  or  4 lower-case’  letter  in  the  space  as  a  guide  to 
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the  less  learned  scribes  :  the  frailty  of  human  nature  saw  to  it  that  often 
this  incongruous  little  letter  was  left  solitary. 

But  the  insertion  of  initials  by  the  scribe  was  not  only  an  unreliable 
method  and  a  hindrance  to  speedy  circulation  from  printer  to  public ;  it 
was  a  mistake  from  a  craft  point  of  view.  A  better  way  had  to  be  found. 
A  book  partly  written  and  partly  printed  lacks  unity.  Lack  of  unity  in  a 
work  of  art  means  failure.  It  is  helpful  as  well  as  wise  to  remember, 
however,  that  experiments  are  essential,  and  that  relative  failure  may  be 
both  a  useful  and  an  interesting  failure.  High  and  complete  success  in 
any  work  of  art  is  extraordinarily  rare. 

Thus  the  attempt  to  use  colour  in  printed  books,  based  on  a  desire  to 
emulate  and  even  to  imitate  manuscript  books,  was  defeated  for  the  time. 
Defeat  came  chiefly  because  the  aim  was  a  mistaken  one. 

To  the  first  printer  at  Augsburg,  Gunther  Zainer,  whose  first  dated 
book  was  printed  in  1468,  belongs  the  largest  share  of  the  honour  of 
leading  printers  in  the  right  dire&ion.  Yet  the  application  of  colour  by 
hand  died  slowly.  Zainer’s  first  woodcut  initials  were  simple  outline 
letters,  intended  to  be  filled  in  with  colour  by  the  rubricator,  the  man 
who  at  the  same  time  might  be  adding  chapter  headings  or  other  notes. 
But  the  important  first  Step  was  that  the  letters  were  printed  black,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  the  text.  His  second  Step,  rather  more  advanced,  was  the  open 
letter  with  a  background  of  ornament,  known  as  the  c  Lily  of  the  Valley  ’ 
pattern;  he  sometimes  added  a  further  marginal  decoration  (Nos.  1 
and  2).  These  letters  also  were  intended  for  the  rubricator’s  finishing 
touch,  but  often  the  colour  was  carelessly  put  on,  and  sometimes  it  was 
omitted  altogether,  to  the  real  advantage  of  the  page.  The  third  and  laSt 
Step  was  taken  when  printers  realized  that  by  a  little  rearrangement  of 
the  design  they  could  make  their  letter  attra&ive  and  complete,  while 
yet  printing  it  in  black  ink  in  organic  unity  with  the  type. 


II 

THE  ACCOMPLISHMENT 

During  the  early  days  of  printing  some  at  leaSt  of  the  Guilds  of  En¬ 
gravers  in  Germany,  showing  a  Strange  lack  of  vision,  tried  to  hinder  the 
employment  of  their  craft  in  book-produ&ion.  The  Story  goes  that  pro- 
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ceedings  were  actually  taken  against  Gunther  Zainer,  and  that  he  was 
only  allowed  to  print  in  Augsburg  on  the  extraordinary  condition  that  he 
used  neither  illustrations  nor  woodcut  initial  letters  in  his  books.  We 
know  that  the  Abbot  of  SS.  Ulrich  and  Afra  appeared  as  peacemaker  in 
the  quarrel  between  the  rival  craftsmen.  Fortunately  the  prelate  was  not 
only  interested  in  books  but  wanted  woodcuts  in  them,  and  by  his 
efforts  a  compromise  was  arranged  on  the  printers’  undertaking  to  em¬ 
ploy  none  but  members  of  the  Woodcutters’  Guild  to  cut  the  blocks. 
We  see  that  these  pioneers  had  their  human  as  well  as  their  technical 
difficulties.  The  Abbot  proved  a  firm  friend  to  the  printing  craft,  and 
later  he  set  up  some  presses  at  his  own  monastery.  From  this  time 
onwards  engravers  found  a  new  outlet  and  renewed  life  for  their  work  : 
and  although  some  of  the  earliest  woodcut  initials  were  adapted  from 
manuscript  letters,  original  designs  were  speedily  forthcoming. 

These  designs  fall  naturally  into  groups  according  to  nationality.  We 
will  glance  briefly  at  the  main  characteristics  of  what  was  accomplished 
in  the  seven  chief  areas  of  production — Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  France,  the 
Low  Countries,  and  in  more  modern  days  in  America  and  England. 

German  type  being  rather  heavy,  the  initials  cut  to  accompany  it 
naturally  show  similar  characteristics.  Both  design  and  woodcutting  were 
often  uncouth,  like  Gothic  carving,  but  nevertheless  vigorous  and  dis¬ 
tinctively  national  in  character.  When  to  the  floral  ornamentation  were 
added  grotesque  animals,  human  faces,  or  complete  figures,  the  letter 
sometimes  possessed  an  amusing  and  even  roguish  humour.  The  fool  in 
cap  and  bells,  so  popular  in  the  imagery  of  the  time,  made  his  appearance 
here  as  elsewhere. 

The  pictorial  letter  developed  quickly  (Nos.  3  to  15).  Large  letters 
with  ornament  and  suitable  pictures  were  especially  designed  and  cut  for 
Bibles  and  other  important  books.  For  more  general  use  favourite  sub¬ 
jects  were  those  of  a  schoolmaster  teaching  his  class,  useful  for  any 
scholastic  work,  and  an  author  presenting  a  copy  of  his  book  to  a  patron 
— naturally  of  very  wide  utility.  Thus  initial  letters  were  virtually  illus¬ 
trations. 

But  it  muSt  be  confessed  that  old  blocks  were  often  re-used  with  no 
reference  to  the  fitness  of  their  subjeCL  Simpler  ornamental  initials,  too, 
were  misused ;  a  circular  8  turned  round  thus  CD  to  form  an  M  remains 
in  my  memory  as  an  example.  Printers  could  be  juSt  as  loose  over  pure 
illustration  :  a  portrait  block  of  a  man  with  a  crown  and  sceptre  would 
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do  duty  for  many  kings,  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Pollard  tells  how,  in  a  book 
printed  in  1490,  five  cuts  of  battle-scenes,  all  borrowed  from  another 
book,  were  made  to  serve  sixty-four  times  ! 

To-day  good  publishers  and  printers  are  more  conscientious,  if  less 
organic  craftsmen  ;  or  is  it  that  their  clients  are  apt  to  be  more  critical  of 
obvious  makeshifts  than  were  the  book-buyers  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  ? 

Among  the  great  Northern  artists,  Diirer’s  interest  in  the  alphabet  is 
well  known.  He  designed  an  alphabet  of  roman  letters  based  upon 
geometrical  measurements,  but  apparently  did  no  decorated  letters.  I  find 
this  difficult  to  understand.  He  was  fond  of  drawing  intricate  ornament 
and  solving  difficulties  of  design,  and  initials  present  both  these  prob¬ 
lems  ;  he  was  interested  in  printing  ;  he  wished  to  be  useful  to  his  own 
generation,  and  decorated  initials  were  then  much  wanted.  Perhaps  he 
drew  some  designs  and  his  work  was  lost  under  the  names  of  contem¬ 
porary  engravers,  though  no  known  initials  have  yet  suggested  that  this 
may  have  happened.  In  fad,  no  decorated  initials  by  Diirer  are  at  present 
known  even  to  so  great  a  Student  of  engraving  as  Mr.  Campbell  Dodgson. 

Holbein  designed  many  initials,  usually  decorated  with  fat  little 
children  laughing  and  playing,  animals  and  birds  ;  and  his  interest  in 
bookwork  was  Stimulated  by  his  friendship  with  the  great  printer  Froben. 
The  Dance  of  Death  Alphabet  is  famous  ;  but  the  feeling  cannot  be 
avoided  that  the  backgrounds  are  wonderful  pidures  in  miniature, 
damaged  by  the  letters  placed  upon  them.  This  is  their  condemnation  as 
initials.  The  letters  should  have  been  drawn  first,  and  their  ornament,  or 
in  this  case  it  seems  more  apt  to  say  their  subjed,  woven  around  them. 
As  an  example  of  Holbein’s  work  other  and  less-known  letters  are 
reproduced  (Nos.  8  to  13). 

In  the  second  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century  there  was  a  great 
demand  in  Germany  for  decorated  alphabets,  not  only  for  use  in  books 
but  for  their  own  sake.  Nos.  6  and  7  are  two  examples  from  a  complete 
set  reproduced  in  facsimile  in  the  February  number  of  the  Burlington 
Magazine  for  1908,  accompanied  by  an  article  by  Mr.  Campbell  Dodgson 
from  which  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote.  Mr.  Dodgson  writes  : 

c .  .  .  Complete  alphabets  were  also  produced  at  this  period  .  .  .  not  with  the 
diredly  pradical  objed  of  being  used  in  books,  but  to  serve  as  ornament  prints  for 
advertisement  of  the  woodcutter’s  skill,  for  the  inStrudion  and  profit  of  other 
craftsmen  or,  it  may  be,  even  for  the  delight  of  the  colledor.  .  .  .  The  mod 
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remarkable  instance  is  the  beautiful  alphabet  with  children  at  play,  cut  at  Augsburg 
in  1 5  21  by  JoSt  de  Negker  from  the  design  of  Hans  Weiditz. . . .  The  original  initials 
have  never  been  found  in  a  book.  .  .  .  The  original  alphabet  itself  is  extremely 
rare,  and  is  much  more  often  talked  about  than  seen,  even  in  a  reprodudion.’ 

Among  the  letters  used  in  Germany  at  that  time  the  T,  with  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  a  moneychanger’s  office,  and  the  G  with  a  Student  Studying 
a  globe  (Nos.  14  and  15),  are  interesting  examples  of  their  kind.  The 
moneychanger’s  office  especially  may  be  said  to  be  drawn  and  engraved 
typographically  ;  its  ‘  line  ’  is  entirely  suitable  for  association  with  Stan¬ 
dard  types,  and  the  letter  might  well  serve  as  a  Stimulant  to  modern 
typographical  draughtsmen.  The  G  is  one  of  a  set  from  the  AStronomicon 
Cesareum  of  Apianus,  re-engraved  for  the  Curwen  Press,  and  so  in  use 
to-day.  No.  16  is  an  exceptionally  good  example  of  floriated  scroll-work 
which  I  found  and  had  photographed  from  a  copy,  dated  1584,  of  the 
first  Icelandic  translation  of  the  Bible  to  be  printed. 

The  beSt  Italian  initials  possess  a  captivating  beauty.  Full  of  grace  and 
comeliness,  they  combine  with  the  roman  type  to  make  a  perfed  page. 
The  engraving  also  is  usually  good.  Here  in  the  land  of  sunshine  every¬ 
thing  is  chaSte  and  cultured.  The  thrill  experienced  in  discovering  so  free 
and  interesting  an  example  of  what  is  known  as  the  White  Vine  pattern 
in  a  book  printed  at  Rome  during  1480-1  will  not  be  easily  forgotten 
(No.  17).  The  designer  (one  would  like  to  know  who  he  was,  and  what 
other  work  he  did)  was  not  dominated  by  any  fetish  of  symmetry  or  by 
the  general  and  mistaken  custom  of  placing  all  letters,  no  matter  what 
their  inherent  proportions,  in  a  square  of  ornament.  This  Style  was  much 
used  by  Erhart  Ratdolt,  the  German  printer  from  Augsburg  who  settled 
for  a  time  in  Venice,  and  indeed  it  provided  the  basis  for  a  long  line  of 
decorated  letters.  Ratdolt’s  initials  come  beSt  when  printed  in  colour. 
Printed  black,  their  solid  ground  is  too  heavy  for  his  own,  as  certainly 
for  modern,  type.  No.  18  is  from  one  of  this  fine  printer’s  Venice  books, 
and  Nos.  19  to  21  are  re-engraved  adaptations  due  to  the  adivity  of 
Mr.  Francis  Meynell  of  the  Pelican  Press.  A  note  on  the  improvement, 
both  aesthetic  and  pradical,  of  the  Stippled  background  added  to  Ratdolt’s 
design,  will  be  found  in  the  consideration  of  the  work  of  Geofroy  Tory, 
the  French  designer  who  used  this  feature  extensively.  But  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  gifted  designer  of  No.  17,  sensitive  and  courageous  (his  sensi¬ 
tiveness  shown  in  his  management  of  interlacing  and  in  his  reticent  use 
of  detail ;  his  courage  shown  in  his  placing  of  the  letter  and  in  his  fine  use 
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of  the  wide  Stem  with  its  flat  curvature),  did  not  fail  to  make  use  of  dots, 
delicately  put  in,  to  relieve  his  background. 

An  unfinished  Venetian  letter  is  reproduced  (No.  23).  This  is  interest¬ 
ing  as  showing  Stages  of  execution.  The  woodcutter  appears  to  have  first 
cut  his  letter  and  then  worked  along  the  central  lines  of  the  Stems  and  cut 
out  the  centre  of  the  ornamental  details.  After  the  complete  design  was 
thus  indicated  he  began  to  remove  the  background,  working  towards  the 
pattern  until  the  outline  which  remained  was  sufficiently  thin. 

I  remember  that  the  first  colledion  of  early  Spanish  books  I  looked 
through  provided  surprise  as  well  as  great  pleasure.  Their  initials, 
borders,  illustrations,  and  title-pages  are  neither  so  well  known  nor  so  much 
appreciated  as  their  quality  deserves.  Their  title-pages  are  sometimes 
beautiful,  with  Stately  heraldry,  and  as  rich  in  power  of  line  as  the  very 
names  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  CaStile  are  rich  in  sound.  Here  is  a 
field  for  a  Student  of  typography,  with  leisure  and  interest,  to  do  a  mono¬ 
graph  of  value.  Although  good  Spanish  initials  are  plentiful,  they  lack 
the  variety  found  in  German  books  and  their  treatment,  as  will  be  seen 
in  the  examples  reproduced  (Nos.  24  to  28),  is  not  such  as  would  diredly 
inspire  modern  work  suitable  for  association  with  the  light-face  types  in 
use  to-day.  The  sight  of  all  work  felt  to  be  good  is  Stimulating,  but 
modern  printers  can  win  more  dired  inspiration  and  more  pradical 
assistance  from  the  French  printing  of  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

Early  German  initials,  like  the  English  initials  of  the  revival  led  by 
William  Morris,  were  a  naturalistic  and  humanistic  expression  of  orna¬ 
ment  imposed,  very  successfully,  on  the  printing  craft.  Italian  initials, 
exerting  their  classic  influence  even  over  German  printers  who  settled  in 
Italy,  expressed  very  beautifully  a  revival  of  cultivated  taSte.  Spanish 
initials  are  invariably  true  white-line  engravings.  They  make  rich  patterns 
reminiscent  of  Moorish  influence  and  the  deco  ration  of  their  architedure. 
But  the  beSt  of  the  French  initials  come  nearest  to  being  true  typo¬ 
graphical  designs,  and  therein  lies  their  Strength. 

Some  of  the  earliest  French  printed  initials  are  calligraphic  in  Style 
(Nos.  29  to  33).  Used  extensively  by  the  earlier  printers  in  Paris  and  Lyons, 
they  were  first  cut  in  normal  sizes  but  soon  grew  to  unusually  large 
proportions,  dominating  the  page.  Anthony  Verard’s  No.  33,  the  block 
of  which  is  lent  in  the'  true  printer’s  spirit  by  Mr.  Gerard  Meynell,  is  a 
truly  formidable  example  of  a  charader  often  utilized  on  title-pages. 
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These  letters  exhibit  the  elaborate  side  of  penmanship,  with  its  entirely 
natural  tendency  to  develop  into  intricate  evolutions  and  flourishes. 
Conjoint  with  these  characteristics,  the  introduction  and  treatment  of  the 
Strange  masks,  human  figures  and  animals  show  a  freakish  fancy  and  a 
love  of  the  grotesque  which  appear  to  be  inherent  in  elementary  human 
nature. 

When  the  too  restraining  power  of  custom  and  convention  was  lifted 
from  the  emotions  by  the  recent  war,  grotesque  fun,  to  the  surprise  of 
many,  asserted  itself  as  a  national  English  characteristic.  In  the  fifteenth 
and  early  sixteenth  centuries  this  quality  appears  to  have  been  widespread; 
certainly  it  was  expressed  with  an  openness  and  in  a  spirit  of  playfulness 
foreign  in  normal  times  to  our  now  more  self-controlled  minds.  (Yet  no 
times  are  really  normal,  if  we  open  our  eyes  to  look.) 

MoSt  of  us  keep  our  genuine  play — as  distinct  from  formal  games — 
an  intimate  and  private  matter  ;  in  our  public  work  we  are  serious.  But 
delight  in  humour  and  pleasure  in  relaxation  show  themselves  at  intervals 
in  all  the  arts,  and,  even  though  only  rarely  and  often  cloaked,  in  the 
works  of  moSt  of  the  greater  artists.  This  makes  the  pursuit  of  art  a  very 
human  calling — though  godlike  in  its  highest  manifestations — a  calling 
possible  in  a  world  where  Puck,  at  leaSt,  thinks  mortals  fools  !  To  have 
experienced  a  healthy  sense  of  fun  in  doing  a  thing  usually  justifies 
the  doing.  And  while  it  is  a  long  Step  from  the  Stately  beauty  of  the  pure 
roman  character  which  we  use  for  serious  purposes  to-day,  to  these 
playful  fancies  in  penmanship,  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  pleasure  which 
went  to  the  making  thereof.  Calligraphic  initials  possess  qualities  justify¬ 
ing  their  revival  in  a  modernized  form ;  if  drawn  delicately  they  would 
go  well  with  an  italic  type,  for  preference  one  with  long  ascenders  and 
descenders,  which  are  not  only  graceful  in  themselves  but  would  also 
ensure  that  the  lines  of  type  were  widely  spaced.  Used  in  the  right  books 
they  would  add  a  refreshing  touch  of  surprise  to  the  typography. 

The  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  a  flowering  time  for  French 
printing.  It  does  indeed  seem  as  if  type  developed  beyond  symbols  repre¬ 
senting  sound  and  overflowed  into  ornament.  A  few  of  the  many  famous 
names  associated  with  Paris  are  the  EStienne  family,  Simon  de  Colines 
and  Kerver  as  printer-publishers,  and  Claude  Garamond  as  type-cutter  ; 
with  Lyons,  Sebastian  Gryphius  and  his  pupil,  Jean  de  Tournes.  The 
greatest  name  amidst  all  the  great  names,  however,  is  that  of  Geofroy 
Tory,  artist  and  scholar,  thinker  with  imagination,  and  a  workman  ;  also 
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a  traveller  in  Italy,  Italian  and  classic  work  influenced  his  designs.  Deli¬ 
cately  drawn  and  cut,  these  blend  in  a  natural  way  with  the  roman  and 
italic  type  which,  largely  by  his  influence,  superseded  gothic  forms  in 
France.  A  few  examples,  re-engraved  and  altered  in  size  by  the  Pelican 
Press  to  range  with  modern  type,  may  be  seen  in  Nos.  43  to  55. 

Tory  habitually  used  a  Stippled  ground  for  letters  engraved  with  a 
white  line  on  a  dark  basis  (Nos.  53  to  55).  Without  this  treatment  the 
printer  would  have  a  justifiable  complaint  against  the  designer.  Solid 
blacks  in  an  initial  cannot  be  printed  satisfactorily  in  conjunction  with 
type.  If  the  initial  is  inked  enough  to  print  a  rich  full  black,  the  type  is 
thereby  over-inked.  If  the  need  of  the  type  is  considered,  the  initial 
remains  under-inked,  and  therefore  prints  weak.  Cutting  up  the  flat  black 
with  a  Stipple  overcomes  this  difficulty  and  makes  possible  equal  inking 
and  equal  impression. 

By  making  the  aCtual  work  simpler  to  carry  through,  Tory  won  at  the 
same  time  a  direCt  aesthetic  gain ;  as  so  often  happens,  and  as  so  few 
workers  realize.  Without  the  Stipple,  such  initials  would  tell  as  dark  and 
objectionable  spots  on  the  page  ;  with  it,  they  are  brought  to  the  required 
lightness  and  into  tone  with  the  type  area.  The  moSt  lasting  aesthetic 
innovations  often  spring  from  reforms  in  workmanship,  making  pro¬ 
cesses  more  suitable,  technique  purer.  This  is  an  example  of  such  a  reform. 

Art  is  not  only  a  matter  of  deeply  experienced  emotion,  a  Striving  after 
intangible  things.  MoSt  emphatically  it  is  this.  But  it  is  also  a  matter  of 
vision  ;  of  seeing  truths  which  exist  about  us,  and  then  expressing  them 
adequately.  Thus  when  such  an  artiSt-scholar  as  Geofroy  Tory  turned  to 
the  craft  of  printing,  he  saw,  with  clarity,  true  ways  of  dealing  with  his 
subjeCh  He  discerned  the  possibilities  of  his  material  and  used  his  tools 
with  sympathy  and  success. 

The  beSt  artiSt-printers  have,  as  it  were,  grown  beauty  from  the  seed 
born  of  their  own  craft ;  hence  the  result  proved  true  in  character,  and 
remains  of  permanent  interest  and  value.  To-day  we  see  attempts  to  win 
beauty  by  grafting  upon  printing  extraneous  arts,  or  by  assembling  items, 
all,  it  may  be,  good  in  themselves,  but  which  cannot  be  united,  or  by 
borrowing  and  repeating  that  which  served  well  in  the  paSt. 

Printers  have  ever  been  great  borrowers,  and  never  more  so  than  in  the 
early  days.  This  was  justified  by  the  considerable  coSt  of  wood-blocks, 
and  typographically  by  the  borrowing  being  within  or  near  to  their  own 
generation  and  within  restricted  areas,  so  that  the  Style  of  work  was  not 
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unduly  dissimilar.  But  ornamental  initials  designed  long  ago  are  often 
somewhat  archaic  when  planted  on  a  modern  page,  and  with  such 
initials  come  fleurons,  flowers,  and  borders. 

To  give  a  sixteenth-  or  seventeenth-century  flavour  to  printing  is  some¬ 
times  pleasing  and  appropriate.  Yet  if  the  welcome  modern  renaissance 
of  authentic  printers5  ornament  is  to  develop  into  a  splendid  period  with 
a  sustained  life,  artists,  engravers,  and  punch-cutters  muSt  assist  the 
printing  craft  by  re-creating  typographical  ornament  which  will  be  the 
natural  result  of  the  beSt  feeling  and  taSte  of  our  own  time.  It  is  not  likely 
that  we  shall  in  this  period  use  ornament  with  the  same  lavishness  as  the 
early  printers  of  Paris  and  Lyons,  who  often  put  borders  on  every  page, 
but  occasional  bursts  of  richness  will  not  be  out  of  place  and  need  not  fail 
in  beauty.  The  archite&ure  of  books  is  much  like  that  of  buildings ;  there 
is  a  similar  assembling  of  diverse  materials,  a  similar  working  under  Strid 
conditions,  and  for  a  definite  and  very  pradical  purpose,  a  similar  need 
for  a  sense  of  conStrudion,  of  scale,  and  of  dignity.  And  as  over  the  door¬ 
way  or  fireplace,  on  a  pediment  or  frieze,  may  be  a  further  glory  of 
sculpture  or  painting;  so  on  the  title-page  or  with  the  initial,  or  at  the 
head  of  a  chapter,  the  printing  craft  may  flower. 

No  work  of  art,  properly  prepared  for  a  special  setting,  shines  with  the 
same  brightness  when  torn  from  the  context.  In  common  with  the  other 
illustrations,  Tory’s  initials  suffer  from  this  disability  and  we  cannot, 
from  the  examples  given,  fully  appreciate  that  unity  with  type  and  borders 
which  is  a  vital  part  of  their  quality  (Nos.  43  to  55). 

Charles  Whittingham  the  younger  and  William  Pickering  not  only 
revived  old-face  type,  but  also  had  the  discernment  to  admire  sixteenth- 
century  French  initials.  They  had  copies  cut  for  their  own  use,  and  it  is 
from  some  of  these,  lent  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Chiswick  Press,  that 
Nos.  58  to  68  are  printed. 

The  earlier  printers  of  the  Low  Countries  did  not  produce  initials 
sufficiently  different  from  those  of  Germany  to  make  a  separate  group. 
In  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  however,  Christophe  Plantin, 
a  Frenchman,  built  up  his  famous  business  in  Antwerp.  He  used  de¬ 
corated  and  pidture  initials  extensively.  Some  are  not  good,  being  over- 
ornate,  and  one  feels  in  looking  at  them  that  initial  letters  had  run  their 
course  for  the  time  and  could  go  no  farther.  But  his  beSt  letters  have  the 
quality  of  distinction.  The  large  Q  (No.  69)  is  characteristic  of  its  time, 
and  has  its  decoration  well  adjusted  to  the  letter  ;  the  engraving  is  skilled 
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indeed.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  calligraphic  P  and  of  the  G  (Nos.  70 
and  71).  They  all  harmonize  in  colour-value  with  moSt  of  Plantin’s  type. 

America  has  produced  some  eminent  printers  of  recent  years,  but,  as  far 
as  I  am  aware,  no  diStin&ive  school  of  initials  has  yet  appeared.  Bruce 
Rogers,  who  is  responsible  for  such  an  entirely  successful  and  beautiful 
book  as  Madam  Knight  (and  entirely  successful  books,  like  all  entirely 
good  works,  are  very  scarce  and  deserve  our  homage),  revived  and  used 
the  initials  and  ornament  of  Geofroy  Tory  in  his  Essays  of  Montaigne. 

No  diStin&ive  English  school  of  initials  appeared  in  the  early  days  of 
printing.  Caxton’s  were  mostly  poorly  cut  and  of  little  merit  in  design. 
John  Day,  however,  a  London  printer  of  whom  we  may  be  proud,  went 
a  long  way  towards  creating  a  precedent  in  English  printing  honours. 
Working  during  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  he  used  both 
ornamental  initials  of  the  open-line  nature  which  Geofroy  Tory  had 
established  in  France,  and  pictorial  initials,  with  comparative  success. 

It  was  not  until  the  Kelmscott  Press  was  founded  in  1891  that  England 
proved  she  could  produce  a  printer  capable  of  designing  and  using 
initials  in  harmony  with  his  type.  The  beSt  of  William  Morris’s  letters,  for 
richness  of  design  and  for  unity  with  the  type  and  ornament  he  used,  will 
always  hold  a  place  of  their  own  in  printing  history  (No.  72). 

About  this  time  other  printers  used  initials  of  which  the  example  from 
the  Eragny  Press  (No.  73)  is  a  fair  representative.  At  this  Press  Mr. , 
Pissaro  used  low-toned  colour  for  his  letters  very  successfully,  but,  in 
general,  no  new  development  or  point  of  view  was  revealed  by  the 
private  presses  of  that  time.  Nos.  74  and  75  are  two  modern  heraldic 
initials  reproduced  by  the  courtesy  of  that  enthusiastic  London  maSter- 
printer,  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Jones.  The  initial  is  an  entirely  suitable  place  for  the 
introduction  of  heraldry  associated  with  the  subjeCt  matter  of  a  book,  and 
printers  would  do  well  to  consider  this  treatment. 

So  highly  was  Morris’s  work  esteemed  that  his  colleagues  felt  that 
book  ornament  could,  for  a  time  at  least,  go  no  farther.  When  Cobden- 
Sanderson  and  Emery  Walker  established  the  Doves  Press  in  1900,  a 
new-old  policy  was  adopted.  For  an  early  publication,  Paradise  Lost ,  a 
title-heading  and  two  undecorated  initials  were  cut  for  the  first  page; 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  book,  however,  spaces  were  left  where 
required,  and  the  leaders  of  the  new  school  of  calligraphy,  Edward 
Johnston  and  Grail y  Hewitt,  were  called  in  to  insert  initials  in  colour. 
The  same  plan  was  adopted  by  St.  John  Hornby  for  his  Ashendene  Press 
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c  Dante/  Graily  Hewitt  putting  a  gold  letter  at  the  commencement  and 
coloured  ones  throughout  the  book.  Other  issues  by  both  these  presses 
were  also  treated  in  this  manner. 

Thus  we  were  back  to  the  pradice  of  the  early  printers  :  the  circle  was 
complete ;  but  it  has  already  Started  again  to  revolve. 

Ill 

THE  FUTURE 

We  have  seen  how  important  initial  letters  became  from  the  typo¬ 
graphical  point  of  view.  It  was  both  useful  and  natural  that  this  should 
happen :  useful,  among  other  reasons,  because  thereby  a  focus  is  formed, 
giving  an  emphatic  and,  if  the  letter  is  good,  a  pleasing  Start  to  the 
reader ;  natural,  among  other  reasons,  because  there  exists  in  printers  and 
readers,  both  being  human,  an  irrepressible  desire  for  variety.  The  initial, 
in  short,  claims  consideration  from  the  printer  to-day  even  as  in  the  paSt. 

For  convenience’  sake  we  will  examine  separately  desirable  qualities, 
noting  common  faults  and  suggesting  corredions,  taking  into  account 
not  only  initials  isolated,  but  their  relationship  to  type.  This  relationship 
is  vital.  And  judging  from  some  book-printing  of  to-day,  it  is  not  too 
obvious  a  Statement  to  say  that  a  letter  cannot  rightly  be  designed,  wisely 
selected,  or  properly  appreciated,  unless  serious  heed  is  given  to  the  type 
with  which  it  is  to  be  associated.  This  will  be  apparent  in  the  notes  below. 

Unity  between  Initial  and  Type:  The  need  for  successful  combination 
does  not  preclude  a  limited  measure  of  agreeable  contrast,  such  as  is  given 
by  printed  colour  in  juxtaposition  with  black  type,  or  by  a  little  greater 
richness  of  black,  given  either  by  the  weight  of  a  plain  letter  or  by  orna¬ 
ment  associated  with  a  letter.  But  an  initial  muSt  harmonize  in  colour- 
value  with  the  type  associated  with  it ;  if  too  heavy,  it  makes  a  dark  and 
isolated  spot  detrading  from  the  text ;  if  too  light  or  open  it  makes  a  weak 
or  empty  spot  on  the  page  and  fails  to  give  a  good  Start  to  the  literary 
matter. 

Unity  and  the  Use  of  Large  Type  Letters  as  Initials:  When  type  letters 
of  the  same  font  but  larger  in  size  are  used,  a  scientific  unity  of  form  is 
certainly  obtained.  Yet  such  letters  are  generally  too  heavy  in  comparison 
with  the  book  type,  and  the  more  important  unities  of  tone  and  weight 
are  lost.  Further,  since  type  is  designed  to  be  seen  primarily  in  miniature 
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and  in  close  combination  with  other  letters  of  a  uniform  size,  a  large 
type-letter,  when  isolated  from  its  fellows,  is  rarely  satisfying  in  form  as 
an  initial.  The  serifs,  to  mention  one  detail,  are  invariably  too  long  and 
too  heavy  for  the  requirements  of  a  single  letter  of  considerable  relative 
dimensions  ;  were  it  otherwise,  this  feature  would  fail  to  ‘  tell  ’  with 
sufficient  Strength  in  the  small  characters,  and  hence  fail  also  to  assist  in 
giving  that  unity  of  letter  to  letter  and  evenness  of  type  line  which  is  the 
function  of  serifs.  When  plain  initials  are  wanted  they  are  beSt  specially 
drawn  and  cut.  Printers  might  usefully  observe  that  a  letter  which  is  too 
weighty  and  assertive  when  in  black  will  come  lighter,  and  so  perhaps 
win  unity  of  weight,  when  in  colour. 

A  large  initial,  if  designed  with  perfect  appropriateness,  will  assist  in 
creating  a  sense  of  spaciousness  and  dignity.  These  qualities  are  always 
present  in  the  finest  work,  whether  it  be  Greek  architecture  or  Rem¬ 
brandt’s  etchings.  In  books  a  harmony  of  analogy  is  preferable  to  a 
harmony  of  contrast. 

Unity  between  initial  and  type  is  essential  to  quietness  on  the  printed 
page.  Quietness  is  particularly  valuable  in  printed  books  of  a  high 
literary  nature.  When  reading  such  books  the  mind  muSt  be  free  to  catch 
the  true  meaning  of  delicate  thoughts  set  to  the  music  of  words.  The 
initial  mu  St  do  nothing  to  disturb  this  quietness. 

Initials  should  Range  with  the  Type  Lines :  Failure  to  range  is  a  frequent 
fault.  The  white  gap  it  causes  beneath  the  letters  is  very  unsightly.  Since 
in  this  case  legitimate  differences  of  personal  taSte  and  workshop  tradition 
do  not  enter,  the  blemish  is  unforgivable  in  any  book  claiming  to  have 
received  typographical  consideration. 

If  the  letter  is  decorated  it  is  good  for  the  top  of  the  letter  itself  to  range 
with  the  top  line  of  type.  Over  the  letter  there  should  be  only  a  very  little 
ornament ;  this  can  very  suitably  butt  into  the  upper  margin,  and  with  a 
similar  proportion  of  ornament  projecting  into  the  side  margin  a  pleasing 
break  from  the  customary  evenness  of  a  page  is  obtained.  There  seems  no 
sufficientlv  Strong  reason  why  initials  should  always  square  with  the  type. 
In  a  book  with  wide  margins  the  letter  may  Stand  entirely  outside  the 
type.  For  poetry  this  method  is  very  suitable,  as  the  initial,  projecting  on 
the  left  side,  balances  in  a  measure  the  unequal  endings  of  the  lines  on  the 
right  side.  For  prose,  the  letter  proper  may  be  arranged  square  with  the 
type,  allowing  such  ornament  as  extends  beyond  the  field  of  the  letter  to 
projeCt  beyond  the  type  area  as  suggested  above. 
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Plain  Initials :  The  classic  roman  letter  can  he  as  perfed  and  entirely 
beautiful  a  form  as  any  evolved  by  the  mind  and  skill  of  man.  At  its  bed 
it  possesses  intellectual  symbolism,  organic  condru&ion,  and  the  Strength 
engendered  by  over  a  thousand  years  of  tradition.  It  emerges,  always  new, 
from  the  only  ted  that  matters,  the  ted  of  time.  It  is  as  modern  now  as 
when  a  Roman  carver  carved  it  on  the  Trajan  column  and  on  the  Arch 
of  Condantine  ;  its  rank  among  the  crafts  for  satisfying  completeness  and 
dignity  is  as  that  of  the  human  body  among  natural  forms.  And  while  it 
is  true  that  beautiful  letters,  beautifully  used,  are  difficult  to  attain  and 
therefore  rarely  seen,  it  mud  be  remembered  that  a  Venus  de  Milo  and 
an  Apollo  by  Phidias  are  also  rare. 

A  roman  letter,  being  capable  of  much  expression,  cannot  truly  be  said 
to  be  embellished  by  any  added  ornament.  In  architectural  inscription  it 
dands  alone,  sufficient  in  its  spaciousness  and  quietness,  asking  nothing. 
But  led  one’s  enthusiasm  may  sound  unreasoned,  it  is  well  to  note  fird 
how  it  can  serve  in  books,  and  next  its  limitations  therein. 

The  duty  of  an  initial,  as  of  all  art,  is  to  serve.  Service  lives,  while 
assertiveness  is  ultimately  ignored  and  reje&ed.  Small  roman  initials 
serve  well  if  sufficiently  light  in  weight  (Nos.  89  to  92).  A  desirable  light¬ 
ness  and  grace  can  be  obtained  by  drawing  in  outline  (Nos.  84,  88,  and 
97)  and  a  variant  obtained  by  thickening  one  line,  sometimes  until  only 
a  thin  white  line  remains  in  the  letter  (No.  93).  Outline  letters  are  appro¬ 
priate  for  use  on  a  page  of  italic  type,  the  delicacy  of  which  makes  a  light 
initial  very  desirable. 

A  large  plain  initial  is  often  very  suitable  for  use  on  a  page  of  poetry. 
Such  a  page  has  sometimes  much  unoccupied  space  within  the  type-area, 
owing  to  unequal  length  of  line,  or  division  into  danzas.  The  considerable 
white  space  thus  left  within  the  text  tunes  with  the  openness  of  the 
letters,  and  the  result  is  harmonious,  quiet  and  dignified.  But  when  used 
with  close-set  prose  roman  letters  of  subdantial  size,  especially  such  as 
O  or  C,  appear  empty.  It  is  as  though  the  small  4  all-over  pattern  ’  made 
by  the  text  asked  to  be  extended  into  a  space  waiting  to  be  filled.  In  such 
circumdances  ornament  is  added  not  so  much  to  embellish  the  letter  as  to 
unite  it  in  harmony  with  the  type.  It  serves  better  thus,  as  well  as  giving, 
by  its  ornament,  variety  and  intered  to  the  book. 

The  Design  of  Ornamental  Initials :  The  quedion  of  design  is  implied  in 
the  above  notes,  but  it  is  useful  to  consider  a  few  details  under  this 
head. 
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(a)  The  letter  proper,  the  symbol  we  read,  should  not  seriously  take  on 
itself  any  form  of  ornament,  such  as  branches,  floral  forms,  or  human 
figures.  A  letter  may  develop  into  drapwork  (No.  34),  but  if  it  goes 
beyond  that  point  it  loses  drudure,  and  is  a  degenerate. 

( b )  The  letter  should  not  be,  as  it  were,  planted  on  a  background.  The 
ornament  should  be  woven  round  about  the  letter,  always  giving  way 
and  adapting  itself  to  the  space  available.  The  ornament  mud  not  blot  out 
or  conflid  with  the  essential  forms  of  the  symbols,  but  it  mud  be  made 
to  reinforce  them  by  the  sensitive  management  of  the  lines  and  detail  in 
the  design. 

(^)  The  area  of  pattern  should  not  exceed  such  proportions  as  will 
enable  the  letter  to  cover  it  as  the  Charge  covers  the  Field  in  good 
heraldry.  I  and  J  should  be  considered  exceptions :  these  being  too  narrow 
for  such  treatment  may  be  put  within  either  a  square  or  an  oblong.  But 
to  place  all  letters  on  a  square  background  is  a  mistake,  though  a  very 
common  one,  fodered  even  by  Diirer  and  Holbein.  For  example,  P  is 
naturally,  if  the  roman  form  is  used,  a  narrow  charader,  and  the  orna¬ 
ment  should  only  cover  that  area  (No.  35).  The  large  majority  of  de¬ 
corated  initials  have  an  excess  of  ornament  surrounding  the  field  of  the 
letter,  but  especially  above  it.  Even  the  bed  men  appear  to  have  designed 
their  letters  to  look  right  when  isolated  on  the  drawing  board,  indead  of 
when  incorporated  in  a  page  of  print  :  possessing  the  gift  of  fancy,  they 
seem  to  have  lacked  those  greater  gifts  of  vision  and  of  imaginative 
sympathy  by  which  one  perceives,  and  gathers  into  a  whole,  both  the 
contents  of  the  page  and  the  sensibility  of  the  reader.  Were  it  not  so,  then 
surely  the  voice  of  the  O  in  this  sketch  would  be  audible,  saying 
to  the  T,  ‘  Come  up  higher,  come  closer :  you  belong  to  me.’  An 
initial  should  be  designed  so  that  the  printer  can  fit  the  symbol 
itself,  not  merely  its  ornament,  reasonably  close  to  the  letters  to 
which  it  belongs.  The  same  rule  applies  to  plain  letters :  a  gains 
its  superior  gracefulness  of  form  at  too  heavy  a  price;  the 
projeding  tail  disqualifies  it  as  an  initial,  and  b  is  the  more 
suitable  for  its  purpose :  a  could  be  made  the  better  by  cutting 
away  the  mount  over  the  tail,  thus  enabling  type  to  be  inset. 

( d )  The  edge  of  the  background  should  be  irregular  as  in 
^  No.  74,  and,  where  the  nature  of  the  design  permits,  open,  as 
in  No.  73  and  other  examples.  This  assids  unity  with  the  type  by  allowing 
the  eye  ingress  and  egress  through  the  open  ornament  from  letter  to  text; 
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it  also  assists  harmony  with  the  lines  of  type,  which  have  their  openness 
accentuated  by  the  ascending  and  descending  Strokes.  Hard  and  Straight 
lines  surrounding  an  initial  isolate  it  from  the  text  and  thus  make  it  a 
detached  spot  on  the  page;  spottedness  is  a  serious  defed  anywhere  and 
in  anything.  An  uneven  or  open  edge,  by  the  latitude  it  allows,  also  assists 
the  problem  of  ranging  the  initial  with  the  type  lines. 

A  book  can  beSt  become  ornamented  by  the  overflowing  of  the  spirit 
of  type  into  printers’  e  flowers  ’  and  borders  ;  by  the  enlivening  of  its 
larger  letters  with  pattern  and  pidure.  The  initial  and  the  title-page  may 
again  become  richly  elaborate,  but  they  muSt  be  conceived  from  the 
point  of  view  of  typography  and  drawn  in  the  spirit  of  the  printed  book. 
Tory’s  success  with  his  initials  was  probably  due  largely  to  the  wide 
range  of  his  understanding.  He  possessed  vision  to  see  truly,  and  ability 
to  use  successfully,  sufficient  of  the  spiritual,  intelledual,  and  earthly 
material  which  was  in  his  environment.  Art  is  the  result  of  the  right  use 
of  material  in  its  widest  sense,  of  which,  fortunately  for  the  future  of  art, 
there  is  no  limit  save  our  capacity  to  see  and  use  it. 

In  the  recent  paSt  artists  have  often  imposed  illustration  and  decoration 
upon  printers’  work,  and  have  carried  the  embellishment  of  the  book  as 
far,  it  appears,  as  it  can  go  in  that  diredion.  Its  success  is  questionable. 
The  final  verdid  when  Truth,  the  ‘  Daughter  of  Time,’  makes  her  wide 
survey  will,  one  thinks,  be  adverse.  The  beSt  decoration  grows  from 
within  and  cannot  be  imposed  from  without. 

One  looks  for  the  coming  again  of  the  scholar-printer  such  as  made 
French,  German,  and  Italian  printing  so  creditable.  The  apprehension  of 
the  Stuff  of  books,  i.e.  of  literature,  art,  and  the  technique  and  business  of 
printing  will  enable  him  to  co-ordinate  their  claims.  One  hopes  that  it  is 
the  printer  who  will  again  assume  a  more  public  responsibility  for  his 
books,  making  them  truly  typographical.  It  is  from  this  diredion  that 
the  next  advance  should  come. 

PERCY  SMITH 
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GERMAN  SCHOOL :  Sixteenth  Century.  Holbein 
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ITALIAN  SCHOOL :  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Centuries 

19,  20,  and  21  adapted  by  the  Pelican  Press 
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FRENCH  SCHOOL  :  Fifteenth-  and  Sixteenth-Century  Calligraphic  Initials 
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FRENCH  SCHOOL :  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Centuries 
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Geofroy  Tory’s  initials  adapted  by  the  Pelican  Press 


FRENCH  SCHOOL  :  Sixteenth  Century 

Adapted  by  the  Chiswick  Press 
56  and  57  adapted  by  the  Curwen  Press 
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AMERICAN  AND  ENGLISH :  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries 
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AMERICAN  AND  ENGLISH :  Twentieth  Century 
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ROCOCO  ENGRAVING: 


TWO  HUNDRED  PLATES  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY  SELECTED  BY  DR.  PETER  JESSEN 


LONDON:  BENN  BROTHERS,  LIMITED 
8  BOUVERIE  STREET,  E.C.4 


The  Title-Page 

I 

HE  TITLE-PAGE,  besides  fulfilling  its  fun&ion  of 
announcing  the  subjed  or  name  of  the  work  and  its 
author,  gives  to  the  book  the  general  tone  of  its 
typographical  treatment.  When  a  lover  of  books 
handles  a  new  volume  he  inStin&ively  opens  it  at  the 
title-page,  ready  to  receive  a  sensation  of  delight  or 
a  sense  of  disappointment.  Imagine  a  day  in  which 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  title-page!  Yet  the  earliest  printed  books 
were  without  them. 

The  earliest  printers  slavishly  followed  the  traditions  of  the  scribes  and 
calligraphers  in  the  detailed  arrangement  of  the  book’s  text.  The  scribe  took 
his  quire  of  paper  or  vellum,  wrote  the  name  of  the  book  on  the  cover,  and , 
leaving  the  first  leaf  blank,  Straightway  began  writing  at  the  top  of  the 
second  leaf,  thus  keeping  his  text  clean.  Indeed,  when  the  name  of  the 
book  had  been  written  on  the  cover  of  the  vellum,  there  seemed  no  need 
to  repeat  it  inside  in  the  form  of  a  full  page.  The  scribe  began  his  copy 
with  either  a  preliminary  paragraph,  which  contained  the  name  of  the  book 
or  sedion  thereof,  or  else  he  began  straightway  with  the  text.  The  latter 
course  was  the  more  usual,  since  the  author  generally  added  a  colophon 
at  the  end  of  his  work,  giving  a  few  details  as  to  the  nature  of  the  work 
and  the  date  and  place  of  its  completion,  which  in  its  turn  was  copied  by 
the  calligraphers,  and  later  by  the  printers. 

The  first  title-pages  appear  to  have  sprung  from  sheer  necessity  arising 
from  the  multiplication  of  printed  books.  It  was  imperative  that  the  public 
should  see  the  title  of  a  book  at  a  glance.  Further,  as  the  printers  of  the 
incunabula  period  gained  confidence  with  experience,  so  they  adopted 
devices  partly  as  a  sign  of  the  pride  they  took  in  their  work.  These  devices 
they  first  put  at  the  bottom  of  the  colophon,  then  as  they  grew  larger  in 
size  and  greater  in  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  printer-craftsman,  what 
was  more  natural  than  the  gradual  removal  of  the  device  to  the  front  of 
the  book,  accompanied  by  appropriate  wording? 

When  the  novelty  of  tlie  new  art  wore  off,  more  and  more  prominence 
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was  given  to  the  name  of  the  book  and  to  its  author.  Mr.  de  Vinne  in 
his  book  on  Title-pages  writes  that  e  The  repetition  in  different  books  of 
the  same  device  was  an  offence  to  the  reader  that  became  too  monotonous 
to  be  endured.  It  did  not  always  identify  the  printer,  nor  did  it  specify 
the  book.  To  silence  growing  objedions,  printers  of  trivial  works  began 
to  make  smaller  devices,  and  to  give  more  prominence  to  the  name  of 
the  book  and  its  author.5 

By  the  time  publishing  and  printing  were  severed  and  carried  on  as 
different  trades  (from  about  1540  onwards)  the  title-page  was  an  estab¬ 
lished  custom  which  the  publishers  quickly  claimed  as  their  inheritance, 
although  until  this  day  a  publisher’s  book  occasionally  has  the  device  of 
the  printer  on  the  title-page.  The  first  printer  to  use  a  title-page  was  Peter 
Schoeffer  in  the  year  1463.  He  printed  several  editions  of  a  Bull  of  Pope 
Pius  II,  with  a  separate  page  for  the  title  of  each  book.  He  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  continue  this  pradice,  and  the  use  of  title-pages  did  not  become 
general  until  about  fourteen  years  later.  In  1476  the  German,  Erhard 
Ratdolt,  from  Augsburg,  printed  at  Venice  a  Calendar  of  Johannes 
Regiomontanus,  in  which  a  woodcut  border  was  used  round  the  title- 
page.  This  is  the  first  known  ornamental  title-page. 

The  first  printer  in  England  to  use  a  title-page  was  one  William  of 
Mechlin  or  Malines  (a  Belgian),  who  was  a  printer  first  in  Holborn  and 
later  by  ‘  Flete-Brigge. 5  AmongSt  other  books,  he  printed  several  editions 
of  ‘A  Little  Treatise  against  the  Pestilence,5  by  a  certain  Bishop  Canatus 
of  Aarhus  ;  and  it  was  one  of  these  editions  which  was  the  firft  English 
book  to  have  a  title-page.  The  title  was  printed  in  two  lines,  and  reads  : 

c  A  passing  gode  lityll  boke  necessarye 
and  behovefull  agenSt  the  PeStilens.5 

The  title-page  from  its  birth  until  to-day  has  undergone  great  vicissi¬ 
tudes,  and  has,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  reflected  the  times  through  which 
it  has  passed.  Thus  the  great  title-pages  in  Italy,  Germany,  France,  and, 
in  a  lesser  degree,  England  during  the  Renaissance,  were  adorned  with 
woodcuts  of  great  beauty,  refleding  the  great  adivity  of  art  during  that 
period.  Troubled  and  comparatively  Sterile  years  followed,  and  the 
title-page  loft  its  beauty  and  grandeur,  letterpress  unfortunately  being 
often  dispensed  with ;  printers  called  in  outside  aid,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
copperplate  engraved  title-page.  This,  in  particular,  held  its  own  during 
the  time  of  the  c  Grand  Monarque.5 
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To  give  them  their  due,  it  muSt  be  said  that  these  engravings  were  some¬ 
times  very  beautiful,  but  more  often  than  not  they  were  showy  and  ornate, 
and  a  mere  reflection  of  the  flamboyant  aristocracy  of  that  period.  Later, 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  influenced  by  the  upheaval  of  the 
Revolution,  the  title-page  became  auStere  and  of  a  certain  simplicity, 
without  great  distinction.  The  nineteenth  century  saw  the  complete 
restoration  of  the  title-page  in  type. 

In  England,  during  the  early  and  mid- Victorian  era,  the  title-page,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  remained  consistently  ugly.  The  books  turned  out 
by  the  Whittinghams  and  William  Pickering  deserve  special  mention,  as 
their  books  were  the  forerunners  of  the  typographical  revolution  which 
Started  in  this  country. 

At  laSt  in  the  early  ’nineties  a  group  led  by  William  Morris  carried  out 
experiments,  and  finally  printed  books  whose  compelling  beauty  awak¬ 
ened  Europe.  And  if  the  books  actually  printed  by  this  band  of  artiSt- 
printers  appear  to-day  somewhat  precious,  their  influence  was  great 
enough  to  set  many  printers  thinking,  which  soon  brought  a  notable 
improvement  in  the  average  title-page.  In  spite  of  the  war  this  improve¬ 
ment  appears  to  be  continuing,  as  the  accompanying  examples  show. 


II 

The  printer  of  to-day,  as  in  former  days,  has  two  main  considerations 
to  keep  in  view  when  planning  a  title-page— namely,  legibility  and  a 
certain  relation  to  and  harmony  with  the  main  text.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  note 
that  good  types,  which  go  a  long  way  towards  making  a  title-page  read¬ 
able,  if  not  necessarily  distinguished,  are  used  more  generally  now  than 
they  were  twenty  years  ago.  Also,  there  is  a  welcome  tendency  amongst 
authors  and  publishers  to  use  as  little  wording  on  a  title-page  as  possible, 
and  the  elaborate  sub-titles,  mottoes,  and  quotations  have  happily  gone 
out  of  fashion.  There  are  signs  that  many  more  printers  than  formerly 
are  taking  pains  to  achieve  harmony  between  title-page  and  text.  There 
are  nevertheless  many  failures.  One  cause  of  the  trouble  appears  to  be 
that  some  printers  wish  to  make  an  impression  on  the  publisher  and 
public,  and  use  the  title-page  for  this  purpose,  following,  even  too  closely, 
perhaps,  some  masterpiece  of  the  paSt  created  in  a  totally  different  period 
and  atmosphere ;  thus  quite  negleCting  the  typography  of  the  reSt  of  the 
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book.  Others,  in  their  love  for  fine  printing  (and  these  are  many),  alight  on 
and  make  use  of  the  title-page  as  something  tangible  on  which  to  vent 
their  skill,  but  their  enthusiasm  often  fails  on  the  adual  body  of  the  book. 

There  appear  to  be  nine  diStind:  kinds  of  title-pages  in  use  to-day,  which 
briefly  may  be  classed  as  The  Period,  Overcrowded,  Squared  Up,  Conical, 
Naturally  Arranged,  Bordered,  Calligraphic,  Woodcut,  and  Mainly 
Decorative.  Before  the  war  there  was  a  Strong  tendency  for  a  printer  to 
adopt  one  or  two  Styles  only,  which  became  the  ‘  Custom  of  the  House 5 
at  the  expense  of  a  certain  monotony  and  Sterility. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  are  numerous  instances  of  printers 
using  several  of  the  types  of  title-pages,  thus  varying  their  treatment  of  the 
different  books  that  come  to  hand.  This  experimenting  and  versatility  is 
probably  due  to  the  intense  interest  the  craft  side  of  printing  is  receiving, 
and  to  the  general  disturbance  and  restlessness  that  follow  a  great  war. 
This  is  reflected  in  printing  as  in  the  other  arts  and  crafts.  The  poSt-war 
printer  would  appear  also  to  have  a  keener  sense  of  appropriateness. 

It  is  worth  while  to  make  a  brief  examination  of  each  of  the  nine  Styles 
enumerated. 

Period:  Used  for  a  reprint  of  a  work  originally  published  at  a  time 
when  a  definite  Style  of  typography  prevailed  and  of  which  period  the  re¬ 
printer  desires  to  retain  the  atmosphere.  The  ‘  Beggar’s  Opera,’  reproduced 
on  page  98,  is  a  case  in  point.  A  book  of  this  chara&er  should  not  be 
attempted  by  a  printer  lacking  historical  knowledge  and  feeling,  or 
adequate  material. 

Overcrowded:  An  undesirable  State  of  affairs.  The  author  or  publisher 
is  generally  to  blame,  and  the  printer  has  to  make  the  beSt  of  it.  ‘  Polly,’ 
reproduced  on  page  99,  is  an  excellent  solution  of  this  difficulty. 

Squared  up :  Presents  an  orderly  appearance  as  well  as  Strength  and 
solidity,  and  has  therefore  always  been  popular  in  England.  Note  the 
‘  History  of  Egypt,’  reproduced  on  page  103. 

Conical:  This  kind  was  perhaps  more  pra&icable  with  the  ancients, 
who  could  break  words  with  greater  frankness.  ‘  Shakespeare  Adaptations,’ 
reproduced  on  page  106,  shows  that  even  to-day  opportunities  present 
themselves  for  this  treatment. 

Naturally  Arranged :  The  headlines  are  arranged  naturally  as  they  fall, 
without  any  Straining  of  measure.  Successful  arrangement  is  largely 
dependent  upon  the  spacing  between  the  lines  and  sizes  of  types  used  in 
the  various  lines.  Some  of  the  moSt  beautiful  modern  title-pages  are  of 
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this  variety.  Title-pages  with  vignettes  of  flowers,  etc.,  come  under  this 
category.  See  ‘  Love  and  Freindship/  reproduced  on  page  102. 

Border:  Used  as  decoration  and  to  give  an  effed:  of  solidity  and 
consistency.  Unless  the  type  balances  without  the  border  ‘  holding  it 
together/  it  is  fundamentally  wrong.  c  Four  Comedies/  reproduced  on 
page  1 00,  is  an  example  of  a  bordered  title-page. 

Calligraphic :  Entire  justification  for  calligraphic  title-pages  would  seem 
to  be  lacking  in  completeness  unless  the  calligraphy  also  appears  else¬ 
where  in  the  body  of  the  book,  as,  for  instance,  on  chapter  heads.  On  the 
other  hand  the  title-line  of  the  page  may  well  be  in  calligraphy,  provided 
that  there  is  sufficient  type  on  the  page  to  preserve  the  unity  with  the  body. 
Both  drawn  and  pen  lettering  is  included  under  this  heading. 

Woodcut :  The  whole  of  the  lettering  and  decoration  of  the  title-page 
cut  on  wood  is  occasionally  used  (notably  by  the  Marees  Gesellschaft). 
The  same  criticism  may  be  applied  to  this  method  as  to  the  calligraphic. 

Mainly  Decorative:  This  kind  is  unique  in  this  century.  eSaints  in  Sussex/ 
reproduced  on  page  107,  affords  an  excellent  example  where  mutual 
confidence  between  artist  and  printer  has  resulted  in  the  fashioning  of  a 
title-page  at  once  beautiful  and  distinguished. 

It  is  all  to  the  good  that  there  are  so  many  different  approaches  to  the 
making  of  an  interesting  title-page.  The  wording,  after  all,  should  be  the 
guide  as  to  which  of  the  numerous  ways  to  take,  and  none  of  the  examples 
shown  has  an  appearance  Strained  for  the  sake  of  effe<d.  Some  of  them 
could  have  been  interpreted  successfully  four  or  five  ways.  The  main 
pitfalls  are  c  Dogma/  sometimes  disguised  as  the  c  Custom  of  the  House 
a  mixture  of  type  families  ;  indiscriminate  use  of  red  or  other  colours. 
Straggling,  in  lines.  Stray  words  or  spotted  initials.  A  colour  looks  beSt  and 
is  moSt  effedive  when  massed  and  used  economically.  Finally,  poor  or 
second-rate  decoration  is  worse  than  no  decoration. 

OLIVER  SIMON 
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Respice:  Prospice 

A  CHRONICLE  AND  A  FORECAST 

N  interesting  way  to  Study  printing  is  to  trace  some 
of  the  influences  which  various  arts  and  processes  have 
exercised  on  typography  in  the  paSt,  and  then  to  con¬ 
sider  in  what  way  printing  is  likely  to  be  helped  and 
modified  by  the  development  of  extant  methods,  or 
the  invention  of  new  arts  in  the  future.  In  the  beginning 
there  were  the  different  schools  and  chara&ers  of  hand¬ 
writing,  which  gave  the  first  printers  their  types.  The  rubricator,  the 
illuminator,  and  even  the  miniature-painter  all  left  traces  on  early  book- 
illuStration  and  decoration.  Later  on  the  engraver  took  part  in  the 
embellishment  of  books,  and  even  influenced  the  cutting  of  the  types 
and  the  composition  of  the  pages.  In  our  own  day  photography  has  as¬ 
sumed  an  importance  to  the  printing  trade  which  it  would  be  vain  to  try 
and  measure. 

Whether  the  quality  of  the  work  is  made  better  or  worse  by  the  inven¬ 
tion  or  development  of  any  ancillary  art  or  method  depends  on  the  way 
in  which  the  art  or  method  is  used  and  applied,  rather  than  upon  any 
inherent  excellence  or  defed;  in  the  method  itself.  If  the  method  is  used 
for  cheap  and  naSty  work,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  method  itself  is  bad. 
Lithography,  for  instance,  is  lithography,  whether  it  prints  a  grocer’s 
almanack  for  the  kitchen  wall  or  a  proof  for  the  Senefelder  Club.  On  our 
hoardings  works  of  art  hang  side  by  side  with  the  vulgareSt  advertise¬ 
ments  printed  by  exadly  the  same  methods  :  it  might  even  be  by  the 
same  firms. 

PHOTO-LITHO  OFFSET  AND  ITS  OPPORTUNITIES 

Of  late  years  no  printing  method  has  made  such  Strides  as  that  of  photo- 
litho-offset.  The  three  principles  which  give  it  its  name— photography, 
lithography,  and  offset  printing — achieve  in  combination  results  which 
are  likely  to  make  the  method  one  of  the  moSt  important  of  all  ways  of 
printing.  So  far,  moSt  of  the  work  done  has  been  of  a  cheap  kind.  Its 
moSt  notable  success  has  been  with  a  bi-weekly  provincial  newspaper. 
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In  January,  1922,  The  Blackpool  Times  was  printed  by  offset  for  the 
first  time  ;  so  that  the  experiment  has  had  more  than  a  year’s  trial.  The 
news  columns  and  advertisements  are  set  up  partly  by  the  linotype,  partly 
from  case  type,  in  the  usual  way,  then  made  up  into  formes  and 
transferred  to  the  lithographic  surface  with  a  very  liberal  admixture  of 
photographic  illustration.  Indeed,  the  ease  with  which  photographs  are 
reproduced  to  fill  sometimes  an  entire  page,  and  are  creditably  printed 
without  the  use  of  half-tone  letterpress  blocks,  is  perhaps  the  most 
notable  feature  of  the  whole  adventure.  On  the  occasion  of  the  wedding 
of  Princess  Mary,  the  paper  was  printed  with  coloured  illustrations. 
The  result  was  more  hopeful  in  promise  than  successful  in  its  achieve¬ 
ment  ;  for  the  use  of  colour  in  offset  has  yet  to  reveal  its  own  right 
technique.  The  illustrated  supplement  to  The  Sunday  Express  is  now 
printed  by  offset,  like  The  Blackpool  Times. 

The  recent  development  in  offset  printing,  of  which  The  Blackpool 
Times  is  such  a  notable  monument,  should  offer  more  and  more  scope 
for  the  calligrapher  and  draughtsman.  Time  would  indeed  bring  its 
revenge  if  the  art  of  calligraphy,  which  was  beaten  almost  out  of  existence 
by  the  invention  of  printing,  should  again  come  into  its  own  and  in  turn 
supplant  typesetting.  The  hand  wielding  the  pen  will  never  be  able  to 
compete  for  speed  with  the  fingers  on  the  keyboard  ;  but  although  our 
newspapers  may  in  time  come  to  be  composed  by  some  machine  on  the 
principle  of  the  typewriter  without  any  intermediate  use  of  metal  slugs 
or  type,  as  Mr.  Gamble,  the  editor  of  Penrose's  Annual  expe&s,  one  can 
conceive  that  for  headings  and  displayed  matter,  and  indeed  for  any  kind 
of  work  calling  for  the  use  of  larger  letter  than  that  to  which  we  have 
become  accustomed  in  newspaper  reading,  drawn  or  written  lettering 
may  save  both  time  and  cost  in  setting,  and  be  pleasanter  and  easier  to 
read  than  type.  Even  as  things  are,  there  is  to-day  an  ever  widening 
scope  for  the  calligrapher  who  will  design  initial  letters,  headings,  head- 
pieces,  tailpieces,  borders  and  other  means  of  embellishing  the  printed 

pages‘  ,  . 

The  4  Studios,’  which  now  play  so  important  a  part  in  modern  adver¬ 
tising,  furnishing  layouts  and  designs  as  well  as  copy  and  finished  work 
for  the  great  advertisers,  are  themselves  testimony  to  the  part  which  fine 
lettering  and  appropriate  decoration  might  play  in  modern  printing.  The 
newly-formed  Society  of  Scribes  and  Illuminators,  which  held  its  first 
exhibition  early  laSt  year,  may  render  valuable  service  to  printing,  if  its 
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members  will  Study  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  printer  in  the  way  of  good 
lettering  and  appropriate  decoration.  Two  books  which  have  lately  been 
published  may  be  mentioned  as  likely  to  interest  the  Student  of  lettering, 
although  neither  of  them  will  replace  Mr.  Edward  Johndon’s  quite  in¬ 
dispensable  book.  Mr.  Frederic  Goudy’s  E lenient s  of  Lettering  (John 
Lane,  25  s.)  gives  on  a  larger  scale  examples  of  letter  forms  which  for  the 
moSt  are  already  known  to  us  in  the  types  he  has  designed.  Mr.  Sidney 
Farnsworth’s  Illumination  (Hutchinson,  24s.)  is  an  attempt  to  apply 
calligraphy  and  decoration  to  practical  and  even  commercial  use. 

THE  DOOM  OF  TYPESETTING 

No  views  about  the  future  development  of  photography  in  relation  to 
printing  are  entitled  to  so  much  resped  as  those  of  Mr.  Gamble,  who  has 
edited  Penrose's  Annual  ever  since  its  fird  appearance  twenty-seven  years 
ago.  So  convinced  is  he  that  letterpress  printing  is  likely  before  long  to  be 
supplanted  by  photo-lithographic  methods  that  he  thinks  it  right  to  warn 
the  far-seeing  printer  to  prepare  for  the  impending  change.  He  gives 
examples  of  Mr.  A.  Dutton’s  photoline  process  of  composing  letters  and 
ornaments  without  the  use  of  types  or  relief  blocks.  He  writes,  too,  of  a 
patent — lately  taken  out  by  Messrs.  Robertson,  Brown  &  Orrel,  who  are 
interested  in  The  Blackpool  Times — for  a  c  very  ambitious  invention  ’ 
which  applies  the  essential  mechanism  of  the  linotype  to  photo-text 
composition.  Instead  of  matrices  the  magazine  holds  a  number  of  metal 
frames,  each  of  which  contains  a  glass  negative  or  positive  bearing  a 
letter  or  a  figure  sign,  like  those  in  type-print.  These  are  released  and 
assembled  by  the  operator  at  the  keyboard  ;  a  beam  of  light  is  projeded 
through  them,  and  a  camera,  harnessed  to  the  mechanism,  receives  the 
image. 


NEW  TYPE  FACES 

The  typefounders,  however,  remain  sceptical  of  the  extindion  that  is 
threatened,  or  they  would  not  have  placed  on  the  market  the  quite  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  new  type  faces  which  have  been  issued  during  the 
pad  twenty  months.  The  mod  notable  of  all  is  the  new  ‘  Garamond  ’  series 
of  the  Landon  Monotype  Company,  which  makes  an  excellent  fird 
appearance  in  this  very  number  of  Penrose’s  Annual.  It  is  copied  from 
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the  letter  cut  by  Claude  Garamond  ( circa  1540).  The  American  Type¬ 
founders  Company  revived  the  letter  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  it  is 
understood  that  Messrs.  Caslon  will  shortly  caSt  the  series  from  Strikes 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Peignot,  the  well-known  Parisian  typefounders.  Its 
use  with  the  monotype  machine  is  likely  to  give  it  a  very  wide  vogue  for 
book-printing,  for  which  it  is  well  adapted  by  its  beauty,  its  weight  of 
line,  and  its  clearness.  Moreover,  in  its  descent  it  is  some  three-quarters 
of  a  century  nearer  to  our  own  time  than  the  type  of  the  great  Venetians, 
which  William  Morris  taught  us  to  value  above  any  other  roman  letter. 
For  that  reason,  even  apart  from  its  own  excellence,  the  revived  ‘Gara¬ 
mond  ’  is  likely  to  satisfy  modem  taSte  more  than  the  earlier  type-forms  of 
Jenson  and  Aldus.  It  has,  too,  a  charming  italic,  for  which  Garamond 
drew  inspiration  from  the  famous  italic  of  Aldus  himself.  The  new 
Monotype  Garamond  is  already  issued  in  six  sizes,  ranging  from  twelve 
to  thirty-six  point.  This  number  of  the  fleuron  is  printed  in  the 
fourteen  point  size  of  the  revived  face. 

Messrs.  Caslon  go  to  fifteenth-century  Venice  for  their  new  ‘  Ratdolt 5 
series,  which  they  have  cut  in  six  sizes,  from  six  point  to  eighteen.  They 
notably  depart  from  Ratdolt’s  own  roman  letter,  however,  in  the  Stilted 
descenders  and  in  the  unkerned  f,  a  concession  to  expediency  which  is 
fatal  to  the  good  appearance  of  that  letter.  They  have  also  reproduced  the 
fine  open  letter  cut  in  1914  by  Messrs.  Peignot,  and  named ‘Moreau  le 
Jeune,’  after  the  famous  eighteenth-century  engraver.  Messrs.  Caslon, 
however,  have  rechriStened  the  type,  and  here  it  is  known  as  ‘  Cochin 
Open.’  There  is  a  reason  for  open  letter  in  engraving  ;  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  technique  of  copperplate  should  be  copied  in  typography. 
It  is,  however,  a  letter  so  beautiful  in  design  that  when  caSt  with  the 
thick  Strokes  solid  instead  of  in  outline  it  will  deserve  and  receive  a 
welcome  from  English  printers. 

Messrs.  Stephenson  and  Blake’s  ‘  Runnymede  ’  is  another  interesting 
experiment  in  type  design.  It  is  inspired  by  the  formal  writing,  based 
upon  the  Carolingian  minuscule,  with  which  of  late  years  Mr.  Edward 
JohnSton  and  his  followers  have  made  us  familiar.  I  am  always  hoping 
that  some  disciple  of  the  JohnSton  school  will  give  us  a  formal  book-hand 
which  may  serve  as  a  model  for  the  ideal  modern  book-type.  Such  a  hand 
will  have  to  honour  the  conventional  forms  and  features  which  our 
roman  alphabet  has  permanently  assumed  since  humanist  scribes  devised 
it  over  four  centuries  ago,  as  well  as  the  natural  modifications  which  it 
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has  undergone  since  the  invention  of  printing.  It  muSt  follow  tradition, 
improving  where  it  can,  and  muSt  flout  it  in  nothing.  Mr.  JohnSton  would 
himself  urge  that  the  writing  which  he  has  taught  to  many  is  not  a 
suitable  model  for  a  printed  letter  ;  but  some  of  those  who  have  learned 
to  write  under  his  influence  may  be  able  to  adapt  their  sense  and  pra&ice 
of  formal  letter  to  the  needs  of  modern  printing. 


BOOK  ILLUSTRATION 

Reviewing  the  recent  progress  of  process  work  and  forecasting  its 
future,  the  editor  of  Penrose's  Annual  writes  : 

‘  With  co-operation  the  process-worker  and  the  printer  have  brought 
illustrative  printing  to  a  foremost  place  amongst  the  applied  arts,  and  in 
some  departments  of  reprodu&ion  the  work  done  deserves  to  be  ranked 
amongst  the  fine  arts.’ 

He  adds  that  he  does  not  see  how  process  blocks  can  be  improved,  and 
that  any  further  progress  mu  St  be  looked  for  in  other  forms  of  reproduc¬ 
tion  and  printing. 

It  is  significant  that,  although  Mr.  Gamble  mentions  the  co-operation 
of  the  process  worker  and  the  printer,  he  says  nothing  about  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  artist.  The  want  of  such  co-operation  is  the  chief  reason 
for  the  weakness  of  modern  illustration.  With  notable  exceptions  the 
artist  uses  his  pen,  pencil  or  brush,  his  ink  or  his  colours  with  very  little 
thought  for,  or  knowledge  of,  the  problems  which  confront  the  process- 
man  or  the  printer  who  is  to  reproduce  them.  The  printer  tries  con¬ 
scientiously  to  get  as  near  to  the  artist’s  work  as  his  means  and  his  skill 
allow  ;  but  the  illustrator  too  often  is  at  no  pains  to  express  himself  in 
terms  of  the  process-blocks  and  the  printing  ink  and  paper  which  are  the 
real  medium  of  his  art.  If  the  artists  would  condescend  to  all  these  and 
work  with  a  full  sense  both  of  the  limitations  and  the  potentialities  of 
modern  methods  of  reproduction,  we  should  have  a  school  of  book- 
illuStration  as  great  as  any  since  the  invention  of  printing  killed  the  art 
of  illumination. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  how  much  good  wood-engraving  is  now  being 
done.  Mr.  Campbell  Dodgson  has  gathered  many  specimens  of  the  work 
of  the  younger  school  in  Contemporary  English  Woodcuts ,  a  large  quarto 
volume  published  by  Messrs.  Duckworth.  Its  Strength  lies  in  juSt 
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this,  that,  as  the  designers  are  their  own  engravers,  their  work  is  con¬ 
ditioned  by  the  medium  in  which  it  is  to  find  expression.  It  has  therefore 
the  advantage  over  the  generality  of  illustration,  in  which  the  printer  has 
a  Struggle  to  express  in  his  own  medium  what  was  designed  in  quite 
another.  MoSt  of  the  work  shown  in  Mr.  Dodgson’s  selection  was  not 
done  for  book  illustration.  An  interesting  exception  is  that  of  Miss  Vivien 
Gribble,  who  has  also  illustrated  with  her  own  delightful  woodcuts  a 
sixteenth-century  translation  of  six  of  the  Idylls  of  Theocritus  (Duck¬ 
worth,  1922). 

BERNARD  H.  NEWDIGATE 
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The  ‘Loft’  Caslon  Specimen  of  1748 

HE  list  of  4  specimens  9  issued  by  Caslon  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  given  by  Reed  in  his  History  of 
the  Old  English  Letter-Foundries,  States  that  the  first 
showing  of  types  cut  by  William  Caslon  II  was  made 
in  two  broadsides.  These  were  devoted  to  roman  and 
italic  types  and  learned  types,  and  appeared  respe&ively 
in  1742  and  1748.  Reed  records  them  as  4  lost,’  and 
their  existence  has  been  hitherto  known  to  us  only  through  two  allusions 
made  to  them  by  Nichols  in  his  Anecdotes  of  William  Bowyer. 

A  copy  of  the  broadside  of  1748  has,  however,  lately  come  into  the 
possession  of  the  Merrymount  Press,  Boston,  U.S.A.  Its  title  reads,  4  A 
Specimen  by  William  Caslon  and  Son,  Letter-Founders,  in  Chiswel- 
Street,  London,  1748,’  and  it  exhibits  thirty-three  fonts  of  4  learned  5 
types,  to  fourteen  of  which  are  appended  the  words, 4  W.  Caslon  Junior 
Sculp.’  The  thirty-three  fonts  are  arranged  in  four  columns  in  the  order 
given  below,  those  Starred  being  the  younger  Caslon’s  work  : 


Greek 

*  Double  Pica 

*  Great  Primer 
English 
Pica 

Long  Primer 
Brevier 

*  Nonpareil 

Hebrew 

*  Brevier 


*  Double  Pica  Hebrew 

*  Great  Primer 

*  Great  Primer  with 

points 

English 

English  with  points 
*Pica 

*Pica  with  points 
Long  Primer 


Two-Lines  English 
Hebrew 
Pica  Gothick 
Pica  Coptick 
*  Pica  Aethiopick 
English  Syriack 
English  Arabick 
Pica  Armenian 
Pica  Samaritan 


*  Two-Lines  Great 

Primer  Hebrew 

*  Double  Pica  Black 

*  Great  Primer  Black 
English  Black 
Etruscan 

English  Saxon 
Pica  Saxon 
Long  Primer  Saxon 

*  Brevier  Saxon 


The  sheet  belonged  in  the  eighteenth  century  to  Sir  George  Shuck- 
burgh.  A  second  copy  was  discovered  not  long  since  by  Mr.  Stanley 
Morison,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Caslon  house.  These  appear 
to  be  the  only  copies  known.  As  the  companion  sheet  of  roman  and 
italic  types  of  1742  lately  appeared  in  a  bookseller’s  catalogue,  both 
these  specimens  may  now  be  recorded  as  4  found.’ 
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A  Note  on  Printers’  Marks 


RINTERS’  MARKS  are,  but  for  a  few  years,  as  old  as 
European  printing.  In  1462  Peter  Schoefer  used  a  device  in 
a  Bible  printed  in  Mainz.  They  were  originally  a  kind  of 
commercial  heraldry — as  indeed  were  the  ‘  signs  ’  of  the 
guilds  and  shops.  Moreover,  heraldic  blazonings  were  com¬ 
mon  in  copies  of  manuscripts  and  bindings  prepared  for  great 
personages  of  the  time,  and  it  is  not  unnatural  to  suppose 
that  the  early  printers  were  influenced  by  such  examples  of 
their  own  making,  and  were  not  slow  in  adapting  them  to  their  own  ends.  Never¬ 
theless  it  is  clear  that  the  economic  motive  very  quickly  became  more  powerful 
than  the  pompous.  The  early  printers  invested  in  their  businesses  not  merely  their 
money,  but  also  their  scholarship  and  their  association  with  particular  groups  of 
patrons  of  the  new  learning.  There  were  no  copyright  laws,  and  licences  were 
ineffective,  so  piracy  became  common. 

The  printer’s  mark  was  his  sign  and  declaration  that  such  and  such  an  edition  was 
of  the  genuine  vintage :  for  the  forgery  of  a  mark  was  more  difficult  than  the 
forgery  of  a  name  :  a  felony  not  so  easily  or  slightly  to  be  committed  by  a  rival. 

Printers  had  also  to  consider  the  fad  that  not  only  their  capital  but  sometimes 
their  ears  and  noses  were  at  Stake.  The  unscrupulous  publisher  of  a  c  seditious  ’  or 
‘  scurrilous  ’  work  might  put  a  false  place  of  origin  and  even  a  fake  imprint  upon 
his  book.  The  printer’s  mark  was  a  safeguard,  as  it  was  less  copyable.  Thus  we  see 
that  before  the  advent  of  copyright  laws  the  printer’s  mark  was  used  primarily  for 
an  economic  motive  and  not  for  an  artistic  one. 

As  the  printing  industry  grew  Stronger,  it  looked  for  sandion  to  effed  the  pro¬ 
prietorship  of  authors’  erudition.  Copyright  laws  were  slow  in  arriving,  but  arrive 
they  did,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Thereupon  the  printer’s  mark, 
having  gained  in  this  way  its  protedive  purpose,  virtually  disappears  for  the  next 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  With  the  law  of  copyright  firmly  established  and  with 
no  economic  advantage  to  be  gained,  the  printers  of  the  eighteenth  and  early  nine¬ 
teenth  century  had  not  yet  learned  to  use  a  device  for  its  simple  artistic  effed,  nor 
had  they  realized  the  oncoming  of  another  economic  motive.  Thus  the  great  and 
influential  printers  of  the  epoch — Didot,  Baskerville,  Bodoni,  Strahan,  Tonson, 
and  Bulmer — dispensed  with  printers’  marks. 

About  1850  there  came  an  artificial  or  c  artistic  ’  revival  in  their  use  by  Charles 
Whittingham  and  his  Chiswick  Press.  His  revival  of  the  printer’s  mark  was  but 
an  incident  of  his  general  reversion  to  the  methods  of  a  cultured  intelligence  in 
the  designing  of  books.  Following  closely  in  his  footsteps  came  R.  &  R.  Clark  and 
T.  &  A.  Constable;  and  the  printer’s  mark  was  firmly  re-eStablished. 


SHAKESPEARE 
HEAD  PRESS  LD 


Designed  by  Walter  Crane, 
about  1882,forR.&  R. Clark 
Limited,  Edinburgh. 


AT  THE  HOUSE 
OF  HIS  FRIEND 


The  Seventeenth-Century  Device 
of  the 

Cambridge  University  Press. 


Designed  by  Paul  Woodroffe  for  the 
Shakespeare  Head  Press  Ltd., 
Stratford-upon-Avon . 


In  1891  came  the  spe&acular  return  to  the  Style  of  the  incunabula,  and  the  typo¬ 
graphical  world  focussed  its  attention  on  the  Kelmscott  Press.  This  deliberate 
revivalism  had  obviously  to  embrace  printers’  marks  :  it  did  so  on  a  grand  scale. 
While  Morris’s  Style  of  printing  was  being  copied  all  over  the  world,  there  came  a 
new  economic  motive  to  replace  the  old  economic  motive  that  existed  before 
positive  laws  of  copyright.  This  new  force  was  advertising. 

The  printer’s  mark  becomes  a  trade  mark,  and  the  printer  finds  himself  in  a  highly 
favourable  position  to  make  this  new  force  effeftive.  He  can  put  upon  every  one  of 
his  produ&s  the  mark  of  its  origin ;  not  only  can  he,  but  by  law  he  muSt — an  echo 
this,  of  the  pra&ice  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century  of  printing  under 
licence. 

The  advantages  to  be  found  in  this  charming  form  of  advertising  speedily  led 
every  printer  to  secure  a  trade-mark  for  himself.  To-day  nearly  every  printer  has 
one.  There  are  many  of  notably  new  design,  and  many  of  good  adaptation  from 
marks  of  pre-copyright  days.1  For  this  perhaps  no  small  credit  is  due  to  the  schools 
of  art,  who  have  faced  the  problem  with  commendable  zeal. 

HERBERT  SIMON 


1  All  the  devices  reproduced  are  in  use  to-day. 
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Designed  by  Ruth  Selby-Bigge,  1922,  or 
Percy  Lund,  Humphries  &  Co.  Ltd., 
Bradford. 


Designed  by  R.  Herrick 
for  Sanders,  Phillips  &  Co.  Ltd., 
The  Baynard  Press,  London. 


Designed  by  Charlotte  Whittingham, 
about  I860, 

for  the  Chiswick  Press,  London. 


Designed  by  Geofroy  Tory. 
Revived  by  The  Pelican  Press, 
London. 


Adapted  from  a  device  used  by 
Bernardino  Giolito  de  Ferrari, 
surnamed  Stagnino,  Venetian 
printer.  Died  1537. 
Spottiswoode,  Ballantyne  &  Co. 
Limited,  London. 


Designed  and  engraved  on 
wood,  by  G.  W.  Hooper, 
1884,  for  the  Chiswick  Press, 
London. 


R 


1 21 


Designed  by  Claud  Lovat  Fraser 
for  the 

Morland  Press,  London. 


Designed  by  Percy  Smith 
in  1922, 

for  the  Curwcn  Press,  London. 


Designed  by  Claud  Lovat  Fraser 
in  1920, 

for  the  Curwen  Press,  London. 


Designed  by  Macdonald  Gill 
for  the 

Westminster  Press,  London. 


GEOWJONES 


Designed  by  A.  A.  Turbayne, 
about  1910, 

for  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Jones, 

At  the  Sign  of  the  Dolphin, 
London. 
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Book  Reviews 


PRINTING  TYPES  :  Their  History,  Forms,  and  Use.  By  D.  B.  Updike.  Harvard 
University  Press,  1922.  London,  Humphrey  Milford,  2  vols.  75s. 

These  volumes  form  the  moSt  important  addition  to  the  literature  of  typography 
which  has  appeared  for  many  generations.  Of  the  sub  j  eft  of  type  faces  of  the 
fifteenth  century  we  have  already  had  several  diligent  Students,  e.g.  Claudin, 
Burger,  and  Proftor.  Mr.  Updike  himself  discusses  the  types  of  incunabula  with 
considerable  detail,  but  it  is  in  his  amply  documented  and  detailed  survey  of  the 
sixteenth  century  and  onwards  that  his  work  possesses  its  greatest  originality.  Mr. 
Updike’s  maStery  of  so  difficult  a  subjeft  is  almost  perfect.  He  has  treated  an  enor¬ 
mous  mass  of  complicated  and  often  bewildering  detail  with  remarkable  lucidity, 
and  for  the  first  time  it  is  possible  for  the  Student  to  view  printing  types  in  relation, 
not  merely  to  changes  of  technique  and  fashion  but  also  in  relation  to  artistic, 
social,  and  political  movements.  Many  of  Mr.  Updike’s  pages  are  enlivened  with 
illustration,  ornament,  and  decoration  used  in  conjunction  with  type,  and  which 
prove  the  intimate  relation  of  typography  to  the  time-spirit.  Mr.  Updike’s  method 
is  moSt  successful :  he  first  discusses  the  outstanding  books  of  a  given  century,  and 
next  such  typefounders’  specimens  as  have  a  bearing  on  their  composition.  In  this 
way  he  treats  of  the  types  used  in  the  various  countries  of  Europe,  each  of  which 
is  dealt  with  in  a  separate  chapter.  Mr.  Updike’s  account  of  Spanish  types  is 
particularly  well  done  :  it  is  true,  as  the  author  says,  that  few  collectors  are  aware  of 
the  merits  of  Spanish  typography.  We  miss  from  this  chapter  any  reference  to  the 
handsome  catalogue  of  Sanchez,  which  affords  an  admirable  conspeCtus  of  Spanish 
sixteenth-century  printing,  or  the  Assaig  de  Bibliografia  Barcelomna,  1920,  where  are 
displayed  some  fifty  representative  Catalan  title-pages  and  printers’  marks  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

The  chapter  on  Italian  sixteenth-century  printing,  pages  159  et  seq.  of  Vol.  I, 
traces  a  very  difficult  sub j  eft.  I  do  not  notice,  however,  any  reference  to  the  faft 
that  the  canon  size  of  the  type  described  on  page  161  and  shown  in  Fig.  102  was 
cut  by  Garamond’s  pupil,  Guillaume  Le  Be,  who  supplied  Strikes  of  this  letter  to 
Lorenzo  Torrentino  and  to  Tomaso  Giunta  in  the  years  1546-47.  Fournier  explains 
that  Le  Be  arrived  in  Venice  about  1546,  and  he  will  appear  to  have  been  only 
twenty-one  years  of  age  when  he  cut  these  types.  Le  Be  had,  I  think,  a  great 
influence  upon  Italian  typography.  Whether  or  not  it  was  due  to  his  influence  I 
will  not  say,  but  Italian  printing  after  1550  shows  a  definite  change  of  type  form  ; 
i.e.  away  from  the  Venetian  and  in  favour  of  that  style  whose  characteristics 
we  term  ‘  old-face.’ 

The  chapter  on  French  types,  1 5  00-1 800,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  work.  Here  the 
author’s  knowledge  is  remarkably  full  and  most  attraftively  marshalled.  After  all 
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the  idolatry  of  the  Italian  fifteenth  century  and  almost  superstitious  reverence  for 
the  work  of  Jenson,  it  is  moSt  refreshing  to  read  our  author’s  enthusiastic  and 
understanding  review  of  that  unsurpassed  epoch  in  European  printing,  that  of 
France  from  1525  to  1 5  60.  Mr.  Updike  seems  unaware  of  the  existence  of  specimen 
proofs  of  Guillaume  Le  Be’s  Greek,  Hebrew,  Music  and  roman  types  acquired  by 
the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  ( Nouv .  acq.  France  4528)  some  thirty  years  ago,  and  of 
which  a  detailed  account  with  complete  facsimile  was  published  by  Monsieur 
Omont  in  1889.  This  document  is  not  a  regular  specimen  of  the  chara&ers  cut  by 
Le  Be.  Its  chief  value  consists  in  the  particulars  added  to  sheets  in  Le  Be’s  own 
hand,  e.g.  the  date  and  place,  etc.,  of  cutting  are  invariably  given.  To  the  eighteenth 
century  Mr.  Updike  has  done  equal  justice.  The  Story  of  Pierre  Simon  Fournier  is 
admirably  done  :  Mr.  Updike  is  evidently  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  this  remarkable 
man,  to  whom  is  due  so  much  that  is  interesting  and  characteristic  of  his  time. 
Mr.  Updike  has  investigated  not  merely  Fournier’s  types,  Fournier’s  character, 
Fournier’s  temperament,  but  the  Fournier  family  tree.  He  tells  us  very  amusingly 
the  Story  of  Fournier’s  rivalry  with  the  Gandos,  who  were  newly  arrived  in  the 
trade.  We  may  be  permitted  to  add  the  detail  that  Nicholas  Gando’s  types  and  those 
of  Lamesle  descended  to  Theodore  Simon  Gando,  who  had  established  a  foundry 
at  Brussels  in  1818.  The  change  of  taSte,  however,  induced  Theodore  to  sell  all  the 
old-faces  as  old  metal,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  varieties.  These  are  now  in 
the  possession  of  Messrs.  Enschede  at  Haarlem,  who  in  1917  issued  an  attractive 
specimen.  We  are  pleased  that  Mr.  Updike  has  a  good  word  for  Fournier’s  orna¬ 
mental  capitals  when  used  with  discretion.  Mr.  Updike  tells  us  that  Fournier  took 
these  varieties  from  the  hands  of  contemporary  engravers,  who  found  their  source 
of  inspiration  in  the  neo-classic  revival  of  the  eighteenth  century  well  described  in 
the  second  volume.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  observed  that  the  ornamental 
capitals  already  mentioned,  which  were  used  by  Cochin  and  others  in  their  en¬ 
gravings,  adapted  by  Fournier  and  copied  all  over  Europe,  are  to  be  found  on 
Stone  inscriptions  cut  under  the  influence  of  Damasus  I,  Pope  from  a.d.  366  to  3  84. 
(These  capitals  may  be  found  in  almost  any  modern  work  on  Christian  epigraphy. 
There  is  a  useful  prospeCtus  of  lapidary  letters  in  Kauffmann’s  Handbuch  der 
Alt chri ft  lichen  Epigraph i^,  Freiburg-i-B,  1917.)  Mr.  Updike’s  chapter  on  classical 
types  is  very  well  done  ;  this  chapter  includes  a  very  discriminating  Study  of  Bodoni 
and  an  appreciation  of  Baskerville.  The  volumes  are  completed  by  a  good  index 
and  the  list  of  the  typefounders’  specimens  which  are  described  or  illustrated  in  the 
text.  This  list  of  typefounders’  specimens,  itself  an  indication  of  the  serious  interest 
which  Americans  in  general  and  Mr.  Updike  in  particular  have  long  taken  in 
typographical  Study,  includes  many  specimens,  we  think,  not  to  be  found  in  this 
country.  It  remains  to  say  that  Printing  Types  is  indispensable  to  any  Student  of 
bibliography  and  typography,  as  also  to  the  book-decorator.  Mr.  Updike’s  volumes 
themselves  are  handsome  examples  of  competent  and  distinguished  book-making. 
The  binding  is  chaSte,  the  gilding  is  exceptionally  good,  and  the  line  blocks  are 
uniformly  excellent. 

STANLEY  MORISON 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  APPOINTED  TO  SELECT  THE  BEST 
FACES  OF  TYPE  AND  MODES  OF  DISPLAY  FOR  GOVERNMENT 
PRINTING.  His  Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  1922.  4s. 

A  Blue  Book  is  the  last  place  in  the  world  that  one  would  go  to  for  hints  on 
printing.  Indeed,  a  Blue  Book  on  good  printing  is  like  Charles  II  preaching  chastity. 
Yet  every  printer  would  do  well  to  Study  and  master  the  suggestions  made  in  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  Select  the  Bell  Faces  of  Type  and  Modes  of 
Display  for  Government  Printing,  for  most  of  them  apply  no  less  to  other  printing, 
too.  If  the  Stationery  Office  will  have  the  courage  to  insist  that  those  who  contrail 
for  Government  work  shall  follow  these  recommendations,  that  work  will 
henceforth  be  as  well  done,  as  in  the  past  it  has  been  ill  done  and  will  set  a  Standard 
which  will  be  widely  followed.  The  Report  itself  was  printed  at  the  Government 
printing  office  at  Harrow,  where  they  print  also  the  Telephone  Direilory.  It 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  worse  selection  of  type  faces  or  worse  modes  of  display 
than  are  shown  in  the  latter.  The  Report  will  serve  as  an  admirable  manual  on 
printing  for  teachers  and  Students  at  the  printing  classes  of  technical  schools. 

ELEMENTS  OF  LETTERING.  John  Lane,  London,  1922.  25  s. 

Mr.  Goudy  five  years  ago  issued  a  handsome  monograph  on  letter  forms 
entitled  The  Alphabet.  This  he  has  followed  with  a  sumptuously  produced 
pamphlet  entitled  Clements  of  Fettering.  Mr.  Goudy’s  main  point  is  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  various  types  of  his  own  design  to  artists,  as  models  upon  which  to 
form  their  own  lettering.  Mr.  Goudy  thinks  that  lettering  based  on,  or  suggested 
by,  accepted  type  forms  will  avoid  meaningless  affe&ation  and  precious  prettiness. 
He  does  not  recommend  the  slavish  copying  of  his  types  as  much  as  he  does  their 
use  as  patterns  to  be  Studied,  in  order  that  the  principles  of  construction  and  form 
underlying  each  specimen  may  be  discovered.  Mr.  Goudy  therefore  presents  the 
Student  with  some  fourteen  plates,  nine  of  which  are  composed  in  types  of  his  own 
design,  the  remaining  five  are  set  in  Caslon  and  Bodoni.  Mr.  Goudy’s  comment  on 
Bodoni  is  interesting  :  he  thinks  it  an  ugly  letter,  but  feels,  nevertheless,  that  it 
makes  a  good  basis  for  lettering  to  be  used  with  a  modern  type  face.  We  find  it 
difficult  to  understand,  if  lettering  is  to  follow  the  type  forms,  why  we  should  be 
recommended  to  use  the  services  of  the  artist  rather  than  those  of  the  typefounder. 
Surely  it  is  the  typefounder’s  business  to  provide  types,  and  Mr.  Goudy  would 
appear  to  confuse  the  artist  by  recommending  him  laboriously  to  Study  and  repro¬ 
duce  Bodoni  when  Bodoni  can  be  had  for  the  asking  from  half-a-dozen  type¬ 
founders.  Indeed,  Mr.  Goudy’s  position  seems  to  us  very  debatable.  It  would 
appear  that  he  has  Studied  Mr.  JohnSton’s  book  with  little  profit.  Mr.  JohnSton 
maintains  with  truth  that  the  only  sound  source  of  inspiration  for  the  artist  who 
desires  to  master  lettering  is  the  manuscript.  Writing  is  not  an  imitation  of  printing ; 
on  the  contrary,  printing  is  a  merely  mechanical  substitute  for  handwriting. 
Mr.  Goudy,  while  recommending  artists  to  Study  types  in  order  to  learn  to  write, 
might  at  the  same  time  recommend  Sir  William  Orpen  to  Study  an  oleograph  in 
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order  that  he  might  learn  to  paint.  We  should  like  to  draw  Mr.  Goudy’s  attention  to 
the  fa£I  that  the  Forum  title  is  not,  as  he  says,  the  first  type  ever  cast  to  render  some¬ 
thing  of  the  spirit  of  roman  classic  lapidary  letters.  About  the  year  1840  a  series  of 
magnificent  capitals  known  as  Ancien  domain  were  cast  in  Lyons.  Nevertheless 
Mr.  Goudy’s  types  are  beautiful,  and  his  book  contains  much  interesting  matter. 

PENROSE’S  ANNUAL.  Edited  by  William  Gamble.  Percy  Lund,  Humphries 
&  Co.  London,  1923.  8s. 

The  twenty-fifth  volume  of  Penrose’s  Annual  comes  with  surprise.  It  has  been 
Stirred,  as  if  by  the  kiss  of  fine  typography,  to  a  consciousness  of  the  position  it 
holds  ;  it  has  awakened  into  eminence,  beauty,  and  character.  The  editor  is  to  be 
congratulated  ;  and  congratulated  again  on  the  admirable  articles,  particularly  the 
technical  ones  which,  as  usual,  cannot  be  overlooked  by  any  serious  Student.  We 
may  specially  mention  ‘Review  of  Process  Work’  by  the  Editor  himself,  and 
‘Collotype  with  a  Screen  Grain’  by  Mr.  Fishenden.  Of  perhaps  more  general 
interest  is  an  article  by  Mr.  Stanley  Morison  on  ‘  Printing  in  France,  with  especial 
reference  to  the  Imprimerie  Royale,’  which  makes  an  appeal  both  to  the  amateur 
and  practical  printer.  This  scholarly  article  is  noteworthy  in  being  perhaps  the  first 
serious  English  recognition  of  this  famous  French  Press  ;  we  should  like  to  see 
it  reprinted  independently  and  with  all  its  interesting  illustrations. 

AgainSt  this  very  alive  annual  we  level  one  complaint,  the  trade  insets  :  surely  the 
majority  of  block-makers  and  offset  printers  can  be  cured  of  their  infatuation  for 
insipid  and  dull-looking  girls.  Cannot  the  editor  guide  those  advertisers  who  need 
it  ?  Here  is  the  opportunity  of  supplying  interesting  subjects  and  themes  for  insets. 

SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS,  1468-1921. 

Oxford,  The  Clarendon  Press,  1922.  5  s. 

It  is  inevitable  that  the  printed  history  of  a  great  Press  should  be  examined  first 
from  the  typographical  point  of  view,  then  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  contents. 
This  seniority  is  juSt :  the  Press  should  ‘speak  for  itself’  in  the  format.  Regarded 
thus,  this  book  is  slightly  disappointing.  Its  claims  are  many  and  great,  but  here 
unjuStly  demonstrated.  Set  in  the  beautiful  Fell  english  type  (with  occasional 
Caslon  headings)  its  press-work,  after  discounting  one  natural  difficulty  in  obtain¬ 
ing  clean  impressions  with  old  types,  falls  far  below  Oxford  Standard  ;  the  use  of 
‘half-tones’  from  undistinguished  originals,  the  poorly,  conventional  thin  rule 
closely  surrounding  the  engraved  surface,  the  ‘art’  paper,  all  are  unworthy  of  the 
book,  and  unworthy  of  a  press  usually  above  reproach,  at  any  rate  in  its  collotype 
department;  the  successive  whites  between  words  in  headings  and  after  full-points 
in  the  text,  are  unhappy  perpetuations  of  a  persistent  Oxford  fault.  But  these  are 
causes  of  disappointment  only  because  the  Oxford  University  Press  has  such  noble 
contemporary  work  to  its  credit  (the  Tudor  and  Stuart  Library,  Shakespeare’ s 
England ,  a  royal  8vo  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  one  or  two  books  for  Burns  and 
Oates  leap  to  one’s  mind) ;  it  has  magnificent  material  and  craftsmanship  ;  has 
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incomparable  technical  traditions  ;  has,  in  short,  during  the  present  times  on  more 
than  one  occasion  succeeded,  and  added  much  to  its  best  achievement,  a  long  and 
notable  past. 

So  much  for  the  typography.  The  matter  may  be  described  as  vivacious  but 
unvarnished  advertisement  of  the  scholarship  of  the  Press,  of  its  size  and  extent  (it 
has  more  than  a  million  pounds  weight  of  moveable  types,  and  has  such  collateral 
equipment  as  its  own  paper  mill),  of  its  enterprise  as  a  publishing  house,  of  the 
cheapness,  all  faCtors  considered,  of  its  productions,  of  the  perfection  of  its  proof¬ 
reading,  commemorated  as  it  rightly  claims  in  many  a  preface — the  whole  in 
argument  only  less  convincing  than  Oxford  books  are  themselves  in  faCt. 
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ARKADY 

THE  BIRTH  OF  THE  FIRST  BREAD TM' 


PROVER-  -<tAn  Imaginary 

IN  the  year  410  B.c.  two 
Chinese  women  squatted  before 
a  heap  of  hot  wood-ashes, 
baking  bread.  It  was  not  quite 
the  bread  to  which  we  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to-day,  as  it  more  closely 
resembled  the  wholemeal  scone. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  women  had 
pounded  down  wheat  in  a  hollow 
stone  and,  without  removing  the 
bran,  had  mixed  it  with  water 
and  a  little  “  something  ”  and 
rolled  out  the  dough  into  small 
cakes  which  she  had  placed  on  a 
large  flat  stone  close  to  the  fire. 
Now  the  bread  was  nearly  baked, 
and  the  appetising  little  loaves 
were  browning  nicely  among  the 
hot  ashes.  To  the  loafing  listener 
the  women  seemed  much  like 
the  women  of  to-day,  chatty  if 
not  communicative,  even  during 
their  work,  and  scraps  of  conver¬ 
sation  floated  up  which,  being 


Story  with  a  Historical  Foundation 

freely  interlarded  with  such  words 
as  “li,”  “hang”  and  “sing,” 
would  have  forcibly  reminded  a 
less  ancient  chronicler  of  a  modern 
American  murder  trial.  A  rough 
translation  of  what  transpired  on 
this  historic  occasion  is  as  follows  : 
First  Lady  :  “  Look  thou,  celestial 
daughter  of  a  Mandarin,  how  rich 
is  the  colour  of  my  bread  to-day  !  ” 
Second  Lady  :  “  Oh,  sweet  curled 
petal  of  a  chrysanthemum,  my 
neighbour,  what  privilege  is  mine 
to  sit  at  the  feet  of  one  who  excels 
in  all  domestic  virtues  !  ” 

First  Lady  :  “  Doubtless  thou  hast 
envy  in  thy  heart  that  to  me  and 
not  to  thee  has  been  revealed  the 
secret  whereby  a  man  may  be 
beguiled  to  leave  his  club  and  dine 
at  home  ?  ” 

Second  Lady  ( starting  to  ferment)  : 
“  Thou  alone  has  not  all  the 
arts  !  Besides,  the  lightness  of  thy 
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hand  may  yet  prove  thy  downfall  !  ” 
First  Lady  :  “  What  mean  you, 
woman  of  the  wandering  tongue  ?  ” 
Second  Lady  :  “  Oh,  hypocritical 
hen,  did  not  Li-ying  see  you  steal 
into  Sum-wun’s  allotment  last 
night  and  take  of  his  corn,  which 
all  the  world  knows  is  the  best  in 
this  parish  for  the  making  of 
bread  ?  Beware  next  time  lest 
the  police  shall  cop  you  !  ” 

First  Lady  ( rising  to  the  occasion)  : 
“  Let  me  tell  you  that  Li-ying’s 
father,  grandfather  and  great¬ 
grandfather  were  notorious  per- 
verters  of  the  truth,  as  you  yourself 
are  !  ” 

Second  Lady  ( after  first  punch)  : 

“  I  suppose - ” 

First  Lady  :  “  And  let  me  add 
that,  without  wishing  to  tread  on 


Sum-wun’s  corn,  I  am  certain 
neither  his  wife  nor  you  could 
make  bread  as  good  as  that,  even 
if  you  had  not  been  born  with 
hands  as  heavy  as  a  picul  of 
lead  !  ” 

Second  Lady  :  “I  suppose  that, 
since  ‘  stolen  fruit  is  always 
sweetest,’  there  was  no  need  for 
you  to  put  honey  in  your  dough  to 
get  that  colour,  Oh  offspring  of 
plunderers  from  across  the  bor¬ 
der  !  ” 

First  Lady  :  “  You’re  right,  for 
once,  daughter  of  a  short-weight 
baker  !  There  is  no  honey  in 

that  dough,  but  there  is - well, 

I  shan’t  tell  you  now,  since  you’ve 
been  so  horrid  !  ” 

And  so  was  born  the  first  secret 
Bread-improver. 
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THE  BIRTH  OF  THE  LAST 
BREADJMP  ROVER — True  Story 


IN  the  year  a.d.  1910  the 
application  of  science  to  the 
art  of  bread-making  was  still 
in  its  infancy.  True  we  had 
removed  bran  from  our  flour,  had 
obtained  a  more  or  less  constant 
quality  of  yeast,  and  had  done 
away  with  open  hearths  for  our 
baking.  We  had  learned,  too,  that 
certain  things  when  added  to  our 
dough  increased  the  bulk  of  our 
loaves  or  added  yield  to  a  sack  of 
flour,  and  that  certain  other  things 
gave  better  flavour  or  texture  or 
colour  to  our  finished  product. 
But  still  the  baker  and  his  friend, 
the  chemist,  were  up  against  the 
tremendous  problem  of  putting 
into  practice  any  one  scientific 
system  with  any  degree  of  surety 
that  a  good  result  could  be  repeated 
as  often  as  required  with  per¬ 
petually  varying  conditions  of  bake¬ 
house  custom  and  ingredients.  The 
solution  of  this  problem  was  no 
easy  task,  and,  though  we  have 
said  that  “  the  application  of  science 


to  the  art  of  bread-making  was  still 
in  its  infancy  ”  in  1910,  we  must 
admit  that  our  present  success 
could  not  possibly  have  been 
accomplished  without  the  preceding 
centuries  of  accumulated,  if  scat¬ 
tered  and  non-coherent,  knowledge 
born  of  scientific  research.  This  is 
true  of  every  invention  and  every 
epoch-making  industrial  innova¬ 
tion — as  true  of  the  practice  of 
wireless  telegraphy,  the  latest  suc¬ 
cessful  commercial  system  of  inter¬ 
communication,  as  it  is  of  the  use 
of  “  Arkady,”  the  last  word  in 
yeast-foods  and  bread-improvers. 

Yet  it  is  the  finishing  touch,  the 
application  of  a  practical  mind  to 
the  experiments  of  the  scientist  that 
gives  to  the  world  its  greatest 
benefits.  It  was  so  with  Marconi 
and  the  Hertzian  waves,  and  it  was 
the  Ward  Baking  Company  that 
was  quick  to  see  the  commercial 
value  of  the  researches  of  the 
scientists  of  the  Mellon  Institute  of 
Industrial  Research  at  the  Univer- 
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Chelsea  Old  Chvrch  in  1800 


CHELSEA  OLD  CHVRCH 
REPAIRS  FVND 


I 

On  Wednesday,  November  8 th 
(£/ Thursday,  9/^,1 922 


In  Aid  of  the  Fund  will  be  held  in 

34  CHVRCH  STREET 

An  interesting  Early  Eighteenth  Qentury 
house  kindly  lent  by  HMrW .  H.  Wright 

The  Stalls  will  be 

ANTIQUES  ,  Lady  Furse,  18  Mallord  Street 

Mrs  Hosken,  1 8  ^Argyll  i ’Mansions 
HOME  Lady  Phipps,  2 1  Qarlyle  Square 

INDUSTRIES  {Mrs  Brooks,  65  Tark  Bqad,  ‘Battersea 
Mrs  Long,  i  5 5  King's  Bqad 

COUNTRY  Mrs  Bell,  3 1  Bossetti  Qardens  Mansions 
PRODUCE,  Miss  Lutyens,  48  ‘Burton  Qourt 

Miss  M.  Stanhope,  5  Lhurloe  Qourt 
CHILDREN’S  Mrs  Campbell,  14  Beaufort  Mansions 
CLOTHING  Miss  Sim,  3 1  Seaton  Street 

■  Miss  W est,  7  Qarlyle  Square 

TEA  Miss  Andrews  and  Miss  White,  64  Qheyne 

Qourt 

OPEN  11.30  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  ADMISSION 
1  1.30/05. 30, OneShilling.  5. 30/08, Sixpence 

Gifts  of  suitable  articles  for  any  of  the  above 
stalls  may  be  sent  to  any  of  the  Stallholders,  to  the  Rev.W. 
H.  Stewart ,  8  Glebe  Place,  or  left  with  the  Verger  at 
the  Church. 


LONDON 

Printed  and  Published  by  Spottirwoode,  ‘Ballantyne  W  Qo.  Ltd.,  at  l  New-street 
Square,  in  the  City  of  London,  for  the  %ey.  W.  H.  Stewart,  LM.tA.,  Assistant 
Minister  of  the -Parish  Chapel  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Lute,  Chelsea,  in  the 
County  of  Middlesex,  and  are  to  be  had  of  Mr.  'Rpilp/i  West,  at  the  Old  Qhurch, 
or  of  any  of  the  Stallholders. 


Please  Turn  Over 


THE  OLD  CHVRCH 


-.ALL  SAINTS,  CHELSEA 


HELSEA  Old  Church  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  historic  buildings  in 
London.  Its  Qhancel  dates  probably 
from  the  Xlllth  century.  The  North 
or  Lawrence  Qhapel  from  the  early 
XIVth,  and  the  South  or  More  Qhapel 
from  1528,  when  it  was  rebuilt  by 
Sir  Thomas  More ,  then  Lord  Chancellor  of  England. 
The  Sfave  and  Tower  were  rebuilt  in  1667,  largely  by 
the  munificence  of  Lady  Qheyne. 

In  1920  it  became  apparent  that  extensive 
repair  work  was  necessary  to  preserve  this  ancient  fabric , 
and  a  sum  of  ^2500  was  appealed  for.  Of  this  sum 
jfi8oo  has  been  already  raised  by  the  congregation 
themselves,  and  expended  in  careful  repair  of  the  walls, 
tower,  roof  and  windows  under  the  advice  of  the  So¬ 
ciety for  the  Protection  of  M ncient  Buildings. 

In  the  course  of  repairing  the  windows  it  was 
discovered  that  the  Vestry  Roof  though  only  twelve 
years  old,  had  been  attacked  by  dry  rot ,  and 

A  New  T^oof  had  to  be  made 
at  a  cost  of  ^230 

additional  to  the  original  plan.  The  matter  was  UR¬ 
GENT,  and  Six  S Members  of  the  Congregation  having 
offered  to  guarantee  the  cost,  the  work  was  put  in  hand 
at  once. 

While  the  work  was  being  done,  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  discovery  was  made  of  A  PA.yfLL  OF 
EARLY  XIVth  CENTURY  QLASS  bricked  up  in 
an  old  window.  THIS  PANEL  WILL  BE  ON 
VIEW  AT  THE  SALE. 


The  OBJECT  of  this  SALE  is 
to  raise  the  necessary  Funds  to 
clear  the  Six  (guarantors  of  their 
liability. 


LONDON  JOINT  CITY  c3 

MIDLAND  BANK  LIMITED 

More  than  ijoo  Offices  in 
England  e3  Whales 

F=* 

Because  it  is  conservative  in  management, 
far-seeing  in  policy,  world-wide  in  scope — ■ 
because  it  is  conscious  of  its  national  respon¬ 
sibilities  and  certain  in  the  performance  of 
its  duties,  the  London  Joint  City  &  Mid¬ 
land  Bank  was  entrusted  with  deposits  of 
£355,ooo,ooo  on  3i  December,  1922. 

Through  its  network  of  branches  and  inter¬ 
national  connections,  this  Bank,  the  greatest 
in  the  world,  offers  unique  facilities  to 
customers  for  the  transaction  of  every  kind 
of  domestic  and  foreign  banking  business. 

F=> 

CHAIRMAN  : 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  R.  McKENNA 

JOINT  MANAGING  DIRECTORS: 

FREDERICK  HYDE,  EDGAR  W.  WOOLLEY 

Head  Office:  5  Threadneedle  Street ,  London ,  E.C. 

Affiliations:  Belfast  Banking  Co.,  Ltd.,  Ireland;  the  Clydesdale 
Bank,  Ltd.,  Scotland;  the  London  City  &  Midland  Executor 
and  Trustee  Co.,  Ltd. 
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CHAPTER  III 


THE  OPERATIVE  BUILDERS'  UNION 

UNCERTAIN  RECORDS  *  SUDDEN  GROWTH  *  THE  NEW  UNION’S 
REVOLUTIONARY  FEELING  *  CEREMONIAL  *  THE  NEW  OATH 
CONSTITUENT  BODIES  *  CONSTITUTION  *  LOCAL  STRUGGLES 
WITH  CONTRACTORS  *  LANCASHIRE  DISPUTE 
1831-1833 

EARLY  all  the  records  of  a  period 
which  is  in  some  ways  the  most 
glorious  in  British  trade  unionism, 
and  without  question  the  finest  epi¬ 
sode  in  building  trade  union  history, 
have  perished.  There  is  precisely  one 
official  document  left  of  the  great 
Operative  Builders’  Union,  and  that  is  a  circular  letter 
of  November,  1833,  of  no  great  importance.  Scraps  of 
information  yet  survive.  Oaths  are  quoted  in  hostile 
pamphlets,  resolutions  and  notes  can  be  delved  out  of 
private  correspondence,  relics  of  the  previous  union’s 
rules  and  references  to  past  events  can  be  found  in  later 
union  papers,  vague  and  tantalising  references  are  made 
in  the  contemporary  Press.  From  such  material,  from 
suggestions,  slanders,  suppositions,  the  history  of  this 
great  Union  has  to  be  reconstructed.  The  task  is  as  diffi¬ 
cult  and  teasing  as  attempting  to  read  a  half-erased 
manuscript ;  the  result  is  even  less  satisfactory,  for  of 
hardly  one  single  event  in  the  resulting  record  can  we  be 
absolutely  certain.  Yet  this  task  has  to  be  done,  and  it  is 
hoped  has  been  attempted  in  the  following  pages  with  a 
certain  amount  of  success.  Documents  are  perishing 
every  day,  and  it  is  urgent  that  what  fugitive  outlines  of 
this  great  past  period  can  be  recovered  should  be  placed 
on  record  without  the  least  delay. 

A  page  from  Mr.  Postgate’s  “  The  Builders’  History  ” 
(560  pages,  royal  8vo)  in  course  of  printing  by  the 
Pelican  Press  in  14  point  Garamond  of  the  new  series, 
with  the  Narcissus  outline  for  the  titles  to  chapters. 
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A  BOOKLET  COVER 

This ,  and  the  following  three  pages 
are  examples  of  work  recently  designed 
in  the  offices  of  Charles  w.  hobson, 
3  St.  James’s  Square,  Manchester 
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SUCCESS  \ 

ANOTHER  BOOKLET  COVER 


ACTION 

Tut  the  wheels  tn  motion 


THIS  brochure  presents  you  with  information  of 
value.  It  is  our  business,  as  Sole  Concessionaires 
in  the  United  Kingdom  of  the  Comptometer,  to 
place  facts  before  business  men,  and  to  give  them  every 
opportunity  to  test  the  value  of  the  Comptometer  before 
purchasing,  so  they  may  know  that  the  great  merits  we 
have  described  are  actually  true.  Afterwards,  by  giving 
advice  as  to  the  best  means  of  carrying  out  any  particular 
calculating  work,  by  training  operators,  and  so  forth,  free 
of  expense,  we  try  to  render  continuous  service. 

We  invite  you,  if  you  think  the  advantages  we  have 
described  are  worth  your  consideration,  to  take  some 
action  in  order  to  bring  these  advantages  to  yourself.  If 
you  will  write  us  a  line  appointing  a  time  when  you  would 
like  to  see  our  representative,  we  will  send  some  one  who 
will  tell  you  as  briefly  as  you  wish  what  the  Comptometer 
will  do  for  you,  and  who  will  then  leave  you  to  form 
your  own  judgment. 

We  suggest  that  you  write  without  delay.  Placed  on 
one  side,  these  notes  may  be  forgotten;  put  in  the  waste- 
paper  basket  you  will  deny  yourself  great  help.  A  line 
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Printed  at  the  Curwen  Press.  Designs  by  Claud  Lovat  Fraser 


ACCURACY 


t Accuracy  is  the  first  necessity  in  figure  work, \ 


THE  Comptometer  is  absolutely  accurate ;  it  cannot 
err.  The  machine  is  key-driven,  the  mechanism 
being  operated  by  the  depression  of  keys.  When 
you  depress  the  keys  you  can  get  only  one  answer,  namely 
the  correct  one. 

But  the  operator  can  err,  and  it  is  towards  the  elimin¬ 
ation  of  operators’  errors  that  recent  Comptometer 
inventions  have  largely  been  devoted.  Here  are  some 
extraordinary  results. 

The  wrong  keys  of  a  machine  may  be  struck  just  as  figures 
may  be  copied  incorrectly  when  a  calculation  has  to  be 
made  mentally .  The  operator  is  far  less  likely  to  depress 
the  wrong  keys  than  to  copy  figures  wrongly,  because  less 
effort  of  memory  is  required;  but  as  a  safeguard  the  ad¬ 
jacent  keys  on  the  machine  are  differently  shaped — some 
are  flat,  some  concave.  It  is  found  by  experience 
that  the  errors  which  take  place  by  the  depression  of 
wrong  keys  are  negligible ;  should  any  occur,  they  will  be 
disclosed  by  the  check  which  is  advocated  later.  There 
is  no  room  for  inaccuracy  through  this  cause. 

The  keys  may  not  be  sufficiently  depressed.  No  error  from 
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ECONOMY 


WITH  a  Comptometer,  a  girl  operator  will  do 
as  much  calculating  work  as  three  expert  men 
in  the  same  time.  The  wages  of  the  operator, 
together  with  the  cost  of  the  machine,  allowing  for  depre¬ 
ciation,  interest  on  capital, and  all  incidental  expenses,  will 
be  less  than  the  wages  of  one  of  the  clerks.  Therefore  you 
save  more  than  the  salaries  of  two  clerks,  plus  the  cost  of 
supervision,  plus  the  cost  of  providing  them  with  office 
room,  furniture,  etc.  The  figures  were  worked  out  in 
detail  in  our  pamphlet,  ‘Would  a  Comptometer  save  me 
£400  a  year?’  and  you  will  find  that  the  direct  economy 
is  not  less  than  f\oo  per  annum  for  every  machine  that 
can  be  kept  busy. 

But  apart  from  this,  other  great  savings  are  made  pos¬ 
sible.  We  are  often  told  by  our  customers,  for  instance, 
howtheComptometerhas  enabled  them  to  discover  errors 
and  consequently  has  saved  them  considerable  sums  of 
money,  while  the  advantage  gained  by  having  all  figure 
work  kept  up  to  date  and  all  statistics  presented  promptly 
is  impossible  to  estimate.  Actually  it  is  priceless. 

Certainly  it  is  obsolete  and  wasteful  to  do  by  mental 
processes  what  a  machine  will  do  at  one-third  the  cost 
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AN  EXHIBITION  OF 

XX  CENTURY 

PRINTED  BOOKS 


HE  Medici  Society  propose  to  hold 


in  the  Summer  an  Exhibition  devoted 


JL  to  Book  Production.  The  exhibits 
will  consist  of  works  published  in  Europe 
and  America  during  the  paSt  twenty-three 
years.  The  sele&ion  of  exhibits  will  be  as 
broad  as  possible  and  not  confined  to  those 
from  private  presses.  The  primary  purpose 
of  the  exhibition  is  to  demonstrate  the  high 
Standard  of  craftsmanship  which  has  in 
many  cases  been  attained  under  ordinary 
conditions  and  to  foSter  and  to  guide  the 
growing  public  interest  in  the  art  of  book 
production.  Admission  free.  Those  in¬ 
terested  are  invited  to  send  their  names 
and  addresses  to  the  Secretary,  who  will 
send  an  announcement  of  the  opening 


date  when  decided. 
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The  paper  on  which  this  Journal  is  brinted 


68  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.C.4.  Branch  Warehouse, 

51  Old  Street,  E.C.l,  and  Abbey  Paper  Mills,  Holywell,  Flintshire 
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Printing  Papers  for  Editions-de-Luxe,  Engravings, 
Etchings,  Woodcuts,  Lithographs,  Collotypes,  etc. 
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Deckle  Edge  Loan,  Ledger-  and  Notepapers 


|  Royal  Paper  Mills,  Amsterdam  [Holland)  | 
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ff The  proper  Study  of  mankind  is  man” 

SO  says  Pope  and  if  he  is  right  then  the  printer  is 
an  expert  in  humanity,  for  his  craft  touches  all  classes 
and  all  needs.  Why  then  should  he  limit  its  scope  ? 

The  Press  which  prides  itself  on  the  scholarly 
production  of  editions  de  luxe  need  not  disdain  to 
design  gay  and  attractive  biscuit  labels,  the  same  guiding 
principle  afieCts  both— -an  attention  to  fitness  for  purpose 
combined  with  good  drawing  and  arresting  colour 
scheme— nor  should  the  production  of  Striking  and 
effective  posters  militate  against  the  putting  forth  at 
the  same  time  of  attractive  and  well-balanced  booklets 
and  circulars. 

The  Baynard  Press  includes  in  its  range  the  whole 
of  the  printer’s  art.  Poster,  booklet,  pamphlet,  label, 
Stationery,  or  edition  de  luxe,  each  in  its  turn  exercises 
the  beSt  brains  and  artistic  skill  at  the  service  of  the  firm, 
so  that  each  finished  work  shews  individual  distinction. 

SANDERS  PHILLIPS  &  COMPANY  LIMITED 

THE  BAYNARD  PRESS 

ChrysseU  Road,  London ,  S.W.  9 
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A  PIONEER  WORK 

OF  THE  PELICAN  PRESS 

2  CARMELITE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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THE  CLOISTER  SERIES  was  first  introduced 
to  English  users  of  printing  by  the  Pelican  Press.  It 
is  by  far  the  best  of  the  many  types  cut  with  both  eyes 
on  the  15th  century  letter  of  Jenson.  And  it  has  italics. 

Kennerley  italic  is  a  fine  letter,  of  which  the 
Pelican  Press  was  the  Pioneer  in  this  country. 

'v^i  CsS?)  <*£?”)  Li?”!  t^T")  '^P',  t^J  C^i  liTi 

MOREAU-LE-JEUNE  was  also 

I^nglancl  Iby  tke  Pelican, 


nsea  m  i^ngiana  l 

The  Cochin  roman  and  italic  (of  the  same 
French  series,  first  used  by  the  Pelican)  is 
a  true  re-creation  of  18th  century  style. 

Crf?}  1^1  t^%  Li?’) 

NICOLAS  COCHIN  IS 

AS  FINE  A  MEDIUM  FOR  HIS 

ART  AS  A  PRINTER  HAS  EVER  USED 

It  sings  and  slnnes  from  the  page.  Again,  this  type 
with  its  full  range  of  seven  sizes  was  first  made 
known  in  this  country  through  the  Pelican  Press. 

FOURNIER-LE-JEUNE 

decorated  capitals  are  manifestly  for  special  and  discreet 
use  only.  So  used  by  the  Pelican  Press,  they  hare  been 
“the  making  ”  of  more  than  one  seemingly  intractable  job. 

The  following  ligatured  letters  were  first  revived  by  the  Pelican 
Press  (which  also  ingeniously  found  a  way  of  tailing  the  capital 
letters  in  Qu  and  §pu  on  the  Monotype  machine):  is  as  us  in. 


brilliant  outline  letters  at  the  head  of 
this  page  are  of  the  Narcissus  series,  which 
is  in  use  exclusively  at  the  Pelican  Press, 


THE  PROGRAMME  of  the  Pelican 
Press  can  best  be  set  out  by  way  of  a 
summary  of  its  well-known  mani¬ 
festos.  For  instance:  The  Pelican 
Press  exists  primarily  to  produce  the 
finest  printing  for  commerce  (which,  it 
will  be  appreciated,  is  far  removed 
from  what  is  called  “commercial 
printing”). 

CL  We  do  besides,  it  is  true,  books  on 
vellum  for  Indian  potentates;  elabor¬ 
ate  reports  for  learned  societies; 
magnificent  presentation  addresses 
from  Bishops  to  the  Pope;  fine  but 
queer  magazines  for  literary  groups. 

.  .  .  But  the  fact  remains  that  our 
main  interest  and  purpose  and 
present  occupation  is  to  be  the  best 
printers  for  the  best  men  of  business 
— i.e.,  the  men  of  best  business. 

CL  We  have  attained  to  that  position 
beyond  a  peradventure.  We  have 
attained  to  it  by  means  of  the  selec¬ 
tive  quality  of  our  type  equipment; 
by  the  chosen  skill  of  our  designers 
and  compositors;  and  by  the  quick 
comprehensiveness  of  our  service. 
For  this  our  prices  are  not  by  any 
means  the  lowest  within  experience. 
They  are  not  low,  they  are  not  high: 
they  are  just. 

CL  Again,  the  Pelican  Press  has  always 
claimed  from  its  customers  the  right 
to  do  good  work,  often  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  a  difficult  programme,  yet  very 
tenaciously  clung  to.  Printers  in  love 
with  their  work  we  have  always  been; 
and  we  have  striven  to  merit  n  its 
happy  double  sense  the  sub-title 
“  Men  of  Letters.” 

CL  Among  the  recent  fine  books 
printed  by  the  Pelican  Press  are: 
Mr.  Gay’s  Polly;  The  Last  Poems  of 
Alice  Meynell;  and  the  letterpress 
for  Messrs.  Benn  Brothers’  magni¬ 
ficent  oooks,  Bakst’s  Designs  for  “The 
Sleeping  Princess  ”  and  Animals  in 
Chinese  Art. 

ft  A  typical  half-dozen  great  enter- 
prizes  for  which  the  Pelican  Press 
is  privileged  to  do  fine  work,  and 
in  some  cases  daily  fine  work, 
would  be  :  London’s  Underground; 
Port  of  London  Authority;  London 
Joint  City  &  Midland  Bank;  Lever 
Brothers;  Armstrong  Siddeley;  Hall 
and  Pickles. 


J.  Atcheson  Barrow, 

General  Manager 


A.  H.  Meaden, 
Francis  Meynell, 


Manager 
Typographer 


QUALITY 

The  Sun  Engraving  Company ,  Limited , 
are  renowned  for  the  quality  of  their  wor\. 
They  welcome  “  The  Fleuron  ”  as  a  further 
indication  that  quality  is  appreciated,  and  they 
will  welcome  its  readers  as  customers,  \nowing 
that  they  will  appreciate  the  quality  of  the 
process  bloc\s  and  the  fine  reproductions  in 
Photogravure  that  they  will  receive. 

Milford  House,  Milford  Lane 
Strand,  London,  W.C.2 
Telephone:  Gerrard  117 
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Mr.  b.  h.  newdigate  in  the  “  London  Mercury”  says  : 

;‘A11  who  are  interested  in  the  graphic  arts, 
under  whatever  title,  whether  as  letterpress 
or  process  printers,  lithographers,  publishers, 
calligraphers,  or  as  artists  or  designers,  should 
study  the  wonderful  twenty  -  fifth  issue  of 
PENROSE'S  ANNUAL,  edited  like  its  twenty- 
four  predecessors,  by  Mr.  William  Gamble. 
Its  chief  purpose  is,  of  course,  to  chronicle 
and  illustrate  the  development  of  the  various 
photographic  methods  of  reproduction  during 
the  past  year.  But  the  forest  is  even  more  than 
the  trees  ;  and  the  printing  of  the  book  itself 
demands  attention  no  less  than  the  articles  and 
plates  which  it  contains.” 


PRICE 


8/- 


NET 


ORDER  YOUR  COPY  NOV/  FROM 

LUND,  HUMPHRIES  COMPANY,  LTD 


Three  Amen  Corner 


London  E.C. 4 
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THE  WESTMINSTER  PRESS 
PRINTERS  OF  DISTINCTION 
/  FLOWERS  BY  REQUEST  / 
BUT  USUALLY  VERY  PLAIN 
AND  DISTINGUISHED  WORK 
AS  DONE  FOR  ALL  THE  BEST 
PUBLISHERS  AND  OTHERS 
WHO  REQUIRE  THEIR  PRINT¬ 
ING  TO  BE  READABLE 
WITHOUT  DISTRACTION  OF 
ANY  KIND  /  CENTRAL  OFFICES 
BY  THE  STRAND  AT  n 
HENRIETTA  STREET,  W.C.2 
TELEPHONE :  GERRARD  5661 
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JUST  OUT 

A  SURVEY  OF  PRINTING 

HISTORY  &  PRACTICE  I 

|  BY  HOLBROOK  JACKSON  &  STANLEY  MORISON 

j  THE  CONTENTS  | 

A  Survey  of  Printing  History  1 

1  The  Revival  in  France  i 

I  The  Revival  in  Germany  1 

|  ...  I 

The  Revival  in  America  I 

1  A  Short  History  of  Printing  Types  i 

I  Decoration  in  Printing  i 

i  Notes  on  Printing  Practice  I 

[  Short  Diftionary  of  Printing  Terms  i 

|  WITH  FULL-PAGE  ILLUSTRATIONS  \ 

I  Price  6s.  net.  Postage  Sixpence.  I 

1  Demy  8vo.  \ 


At  the  Office  of  THE  FLEURON 

ST.  STEPHEN’S  HOUSE,  WESTMINSTER 
LONDON 


The  books  here  listed  are  either  ready  or  in 
active  preparation 


fl.  THE  LOVE  POEMS  OF  JOHN 
DONNE 

THIS  edition  contains  by  far  the  greater  part — in 
quantity  and  quality — of  Donne’s  subjective  poetry. 
The  theme  of  the  book  has  in  practice  enforced  no 
more  than  two  or  three  exclusions  (and  these  can  be 
supplied  from  most  anthologies)  beyond  what  would 
be  endorsed  by  a  choice  not  thus  circumscribed. 

The  poems  are  arranged  in  a  sequence  ot  sense 
tempered  by  sound  which  resolves  into  an  order, 
roughly,  as  follows:  ecstatic  love;  wooing;  won 
(going  to  bed,  sleeping,  W'aking);  parting;  tokens; 
sickness  and  death;  aigre-doux;  anti-love  and  Don 
Juan;  misogyny  and  love- weariness'  and  so  to  two 
poems  of  Divine  love. 

This  edition,  which  is  the  only  Donne  available  in  one 
volume,  is  printed  in  the  unique  17th  century  Fell 
types.  The  typographical  flavour  of  the  book  is  there¬ 
fore  that  of  Donne’s  own  day.  Bibliographers  should 
note  that  this  is  believed  to  be  the  first  Book  to  be 
printed  in  Fell  italics. 

The  edition  is  strictly  limited  to  1 ,250  numbered 
copies.  The  paper  is  a  fine  French  hand-made.  The 
frontispiece  is  a  portrait  in  collotype.  The  binding  is 
quarter  parchment  with  Italian  decorated  paper  sides 
and  end  papers.  The  price  is  10s.  6 d.  net  ( postage  Pd.) 

c  THE  LETTERS  OF  GEORGE 
MEREDITH  TO  MRS.  MEYNELL 

THE  Nonesuch  Press  is  privileged  to  publish  for 
the  first  time,  in  an  edition  strictly  limited  to  850 
copies,  George  Meredith’s  letters  to  Alice  Meynell, 
with  personal  annotations  to  these  letters.  The  book  is 
of  remarkable  “  association  ”  interest,  and  is,  besides, 
Meredith  of  the  true  vintage. 

The  correspondence  manifests  the  intimacy,  in  life 
and  literature,  of  two  writers  whose  “  genius  for 
friendship  ”  was  scarcely  less  remarkable  than  their 
work.  For  the  letters  begin  with  Meredith’s  first 
personal  approach,  still  a  stranger— the  outcome  of  his 
admiration  for  her  essays.  They  pass  swiftly  into  the 
full  current  of  his  devoted  friendship.  Sheis“  dearest 
friend,”  “  my  beloved  sister,”  “  my  dearest  Lady,” 
and  thereafter  dearest  Portia  ” — because  she  is  apt 
to  persuade  him  in  various  literary  udgements.  Her 
work  and  his  is  discussed,  criticised,  praised  and  on 
occasion  suggested  in  these  various  and  vital  letters. 

The  book  is  notably  printed  in  Garamond  type  on 
Ingres  rag  paper  and  is  bound  in  buckram.  Its  size  is 
royal  8 vo.  The  edition  is  limited  to  850  numbered 
copies  for  England  and  America.  Price  12 s.  bd.  net. 
Postage  bd. 


C  THE  BOOK  OF  RUTH,  taken  f  rom 
the  Authorised  Version  of  the  Bible, with 
borders  upon  every  page  after  the  16th 
century  originals  of  Bernard  Salomon 

the  PAGES  of  this  book  are  enc'osed  within  the  fine 
1 6th  century  borders  of  Bernard  Salomon  They 
derive  directly  from  the  Orienta  influence  which 
swept  through  the  minor  arts  ot  Italy  and  France  in 
the  first  half  of  the  16th  century.  Though  one  ol  the 
series  has  been  used  by  Mr.  Bruce  Rogers  and  other 
printers  as  a  title  page  decoration,  these  extravagant 
but  fine  borders,  with  their  brilliant  variations  on  one 
theme,  have  not  been  used  in  series  in  any  book  since 
the  time  of  their  designer. 

The  size  of  the  book  is  tall  demy  8vo.  It  is  printed 
on  a  Dutch  rag  hand-made  paper,  sun-dried.  The 
borders  are  printed  in  a  ruddy  brown.  The  binding  is 
a  Javanese  “  batik  ”  paper 

As  this  edition  has  been  made  essentially  for  collectors 
of  curious  printing  it  has  been  narrowly  limited.  No 
more  than  250  numbered  copies  have  been  printed,  and 
the  type  has  been  distributed.  The  pri  e  is  8s.  bd  net 

C.  THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF 
WILLIAM  CONGREVE,  now  first 
collected.  Three  quarto  volumes,  with 
Introductions  by  Montague  Summers 

although  William  Congreve  takes  his  position  in 
the  very  first  rank  of  English  dramatists,  and  has  been 
considered  our  foremost  writer  of  comedy,  the  works 
of  this  master  have  never  yet  been  collected  and 
published. 

In  no  edition,  for  instance,  do  we  find  Squire 
Trelooby  ( The  Cornish  Squire ),  and,  what  is  far  more 
serious,  there  is  not  a  single  reprint  which  presents 
anything  like  a  complete  or  reliable  text.  Congreve’s 
actual  dialogue  has  been  altered  and  tampered  with, 
added  to  and  bowdlerised  at  will,  whilst  the  original 
scene  divisions  and  stage  directions  are  extensively 
re-written  or  expunged  wholesale  in  order  to  intro¬ 
duce  more  modern  methods  and  design,  a  change 
destructive  of  the  theatrical  technique  of  the  plays. 

The  edition  is  in  three  volumes.  The  typogra¬ 
phical  style  follows  not  precisely  but  imaginatively 
the  best  manner  of  Congreve’s  own  day 

The  size  of  the  volumes  is  7I  X  10  inches,  and  then 
are  collotype  frontispieces  to  each  They  are  sold  only 
in  sets,  and  the  edition  is  limited  tc  goo  numbered  sets 
and  will  not  be  reprinted.  The  price  before  publication 
is  (,z  zs  a  set.  ( Postage  is.) 
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